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WE have never been able to speak of the learning of the 
Scottish Establishment in complimentary terms. Its very 
ablest members are exceedingly ignorant men, who not only 
are devoid of theological information, but who have hardly ever 
felt the want. The Universities take no great pains to suggest 
its importance to them. The professors of divinity have com- 
monly, we suspect, known less of their science than such Oxford 
and Cambridge undergraduates as have been led into the study; 
and the pupils have acquired no more than what their masters’ 
lectures may have supplied. Of all idle and unprofitable kinds 
of education, that which consists mainly in attending lectures is 
about the idlest and most unprofitable. None is so apt to per- 
suade the learner he knows all about a subject, none so apt 
to dismiss him knowing next to nothing. If the professor 
examine his pupils, it is in what he has himself said; conse- 
quently they have little inducement to betake themselves to 
books. They thus pass through eight years* of nominal study, 
only two of which need be devoted to the classics, while the 
succeeding one is occupied with what is termed logic, but in 
reality consists of the elements of some one system of meta- 
physics, logic proper, and the belles-lettres; the next with 
moral philosophy, including both metaphysics and ethics; and 
the next, which winds up the curriculum in arts, with natural 
philosophy, attendance on which class is usually accompanied 
by attendance on the mathematical class. The student, now 
completed in arts, if designed for the ministry, commences his 
professional learning, and (will our Southern readers believe 





* i.e. Half years, for the University Session, as it is termed, consists of no more 
than six months; and during them only do the students enjoy any assistance from the 
professors. 
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us?) is actually obliged to devote four years to en includ- 
ing the several branches of doctrinal and practical ‘Theology, 
and the kindred studies of Hebrew and Church History. What 
is there in English ecclesiastical education to compare with 
this? Surely the Southern academic must exclaim, our 
Northern brethren, however wrong in their distinctive opinions, 
must be consummate theologians. Yet are they so? They are, 
in fact, about the least informed in divinity of any communion 
under the sun; nor is the cause difficult to explain. Admirable 
as the appointment of four years devoted to theology is in itself, 
the science is pursued, let it be remembered, in the very same 
way as the other pursuits of the University; 7. ¢. by attendance 
on the lectures of its professors, which lectures, if the best 
possible, can never be useful, except as guides to study, and 
which, not being in the North the best possible, are there, we 
believe, substitutes for study. What is the standard of theology 
in the Scottish Establishment may appear from the circumstance 
of Dr. Chalmers filling the theological chair at Edinburgh, and of 
his having been appointed thereto by merit. We feel all the 
respect that Churchmen can well be expected to have for that 
remarkable man,—all the admiration that is undoubtedly due to 
his eloquence, his ingenuity, his powers of illustration. We 
reverence his possession*of so much Christian truth under so 
many disadvantages as we cannot but regard them. But surely 
it needs but a very slight familiarity with his writings to pro- 
nounce him as fit to be a professor of divinity (on any principle 
recognised out of Scotland) as to be a professor of Chinese. 
Hebrew, we believe, is despatched in one year, 7. ¢. one half 
year; and it is not long since the chair of Hebrew, in one of the 
principal Universities, was filled by a gentleman, whose great 
aim on commencing his professional labours was to be always 
himself acquiring a lesson or two a-head of his class, Church 
history is similarly acquired by listening to a professor’s lectures. 
That much knowledge in so ample and varied a field, in many 
places, moreover, so rugged and difficult, could be gained in this 
way we never believed; at the same time, since the attendance 
of divinity students on such lectures is quite compulsory, we at 
one time were rather puzzled by the fact, that the ignorance of 
the Scottish ministers on this especial subject seemed not merely 
exceeding but complete. Our wonder, however, ceased on being 
told of what the course of lectures consisted. It extends from the 
Creation, either to or beyond the Reformation, and this exten- 
sive subject being handled by one man, in the course of a single 
session, 7. ¢. half year, his auditors being engaged with other 
classes and pursuits, as well as this luckless one of Church 
History, it may easily be imagined that their progress in any 
department of it can be next to nothing, and that of the history 
of the Church, properly so called, they remain nearly as igno- 
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rant at the close as they were at the commencement of the 
session. * 

Thus prepared, the candidate for the ministry proceeds to be 
examined before the Presbytery, his examiners having been 
educated no otherwise or better than himself, with the additional 
disadvantage of having probably allowed whatever attainments 
they possessed to get rusty. When once admitted to the 
ministry, there are but two ways of distinguishing himself open 
to the Scottish presbyterian. He may either succeed, perchance, 
as a preacher, by copying the vicious styles of writing and de- 
clamation which are in favour around him, or he may become a 
conspicuous party leader in the courts of the Kirk. Either way, 
he has neither mercenary nor much other inducement to pursue 
difficult or remote studies; for if he is to succeed as a preacher, 
his mind must contentedly travel round the very bounded horizon 
of topics with which the public mind of his community is 
familiar, and to which alone it is inclined to listen; if he is to 
obtain influence as a party man, it is obvious that he needs no 
learning beyond the records of the Presbyterian Kirk itself, and 
the complications of its present struggle. 

Yet events are taking place around these men which may 
well make them alive to the importance of greater ecclesiastical 
knowledge and richer theological acquirements than they have 
hitherto possessed or desired. ‘That Episcopal Church, which 
till lately it was so easy for them to overlook, is now appearing 
conspicuously, and bearing loudly the witness for apostolical 
order which it has always borne faithfully. Its very peaceable- 
ness, and abstinence from all assault on them, is assuredly an 
element of danger, inasmuch as it is a manifestation of virtue. 
Its own clergy have been distinguished by the possession of much 
learning, acquired under grievous difficulties; and now that 
their, claims to Divine authority are attracting attention, their 
gainsayers must prepare themselves to meet not only their 
acquirements, but those of the erudite defenders of Episcopacy 
in our Church also,—the learning of Hooker, of Hall, of Ham- 
mond, of Taylor, and of Leslie. The presbyterians are begin- 
ning to feel the necessity of this; and accordingly we have 
before us two attempts to meet our learned divines with their 
-_ weapons. Of these the one is a laudatory review of the 
other. 

In our September number we gave an opinion of that other, 
Dr. Brown’s letters to Dr. Pusey. We then stated those letters 
to be “the work of a presbyterian minister, who certainly gives 
proofs of more learning than is usual in the community to which 





* We are writing of the Scottish Universities as they have hitherto been. Consi- 
derable and creditable attempts at improvement have, we believe, been lately made ; 
but, nevertheless, that cannot be imparted which nobody has got. Could Divinity 
professors be found as distinguished in their department as the present Classical 
professors at Glasgow in theirs, the case would be altered. 
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he belongs; but who, after all, is too ignorant to be qualified for 
the discussion he has undertaken. He ludicrously misconceives 
some of the most important elements of the question; and after 
the fashion of many others on his side, fancies he is startling 
and annihilating us with objections to which we have long been 
used, for which we are fully prepared, and which we can dis- 

se of in an instant.” A further acquaintance with Dr. 

rown’s book has given us no reason to alter or modify this 
opinion. That he has been what is called a reading man is 
obvious enough, and we respect him for so honourable a charac- 
teristic in such an absence of stimulants from surrounding 
example. But this very circumstance, that he is somewhat 
solitary in such studious practice, which in itself is highly to 
his credit, is a drawback to his proficiency. He has no means 
of measuring his attainments. He must of necessity.find him- 
self cited all around as the best, being the only, authority on all 
points relating to the past. Accordingly it is by no means easy 
for him to ascertain what he has left undone,—what he has over- 
looked,—what remains to be explored,—what additional elements 
bear on any question he has taken up. This is, perhaps, a 
greater advantage in our English academical education, even, 
than any positive acquirements that may be reaped from it— 
that a man who has been at one of our Universities, however 
little his positive knowledge, knows the amount of his ignorance, 
—knows what would be requisite to the satisfactory investi- 
gation of any subject. He may, by his own idleness and sloth, 
debar himself from the means of arriving at conclusions on 
any given question; but he is less likely than nearly any other per- 
son to fancy himself entitled, under such circumstances, to do so. 

We need say little of Dr. Brown’s reviewer. He is in all 
respects a much less respectable antagonist than the Doctor 
himself. Some of his remarks are in a strain of uncharitable 
ribaldry, which puts him out of the pale of honourable contro- 
versy, while his ecclesiastical knowledge is as fresh, raw, and 
uncontinuous, as can well be imagined.* 

If our readers, then, feel disposed to confide in our estimate 
of these two champions of presbyterianism, their minds will be 
at ease as to any serious damage which the cause of the Church 
is likely to have sustained at their hands. Consequently we 
have no intention of answering either of them in detail. It is 
manifestly out of the question that we should consider and 





* This anonymous writer makes much of a discovery which he has recently made, 
that the Canonists very generally consider bishops and priests as but one order. 
Nevertheless they held Episcopacy to be jure-divino, and necessary to ordination. 
Mr. Palmer has discussed their opinions in his Treatise on the Church. We must 
also refute a charge brought by the’ Presbyterian reviewer against the memory of 
Laud, whom he quotes as denying the necessity of visible succession. If he looks at 
the passages he brings forward again, he will, we think, see that Laud is speaking of 
visible succession in one place, i.e. the claims of the Roman see. He denies that 
there is a promise to the Church of perpetuity in any one place, though there is of 
her being always preserved, and therefore always existing somewhere. 
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answer Dr. Brown’s arguments and quasi arguments one by 
one; for to do so would involve filling as many pages as his own 
thick duodecimo; nor is it necessary for our present purpose. 
By far the most of them are so utterly irrelevant, and:so easily 
answered by any Churchman who at all understands the ground 
he takes, that they can occasion no disturbance in the minds of 
members of the Church, for whose sake, and not with a view 
of proselytizing presbyterians, we write at present. Of these 
misconceptions of our presbyterian controversialist, we shall 
therefore merely give a specimen or two, in order that the 
parties for whose sake we write may feel at ease as to their 
character, and then proceed to answer the one or two objections 
to episcopacy which are to a. certain extent difficulties, and 
which may therefore occasion perplexity if left unnoticed. 

The character, then, of Dr. Brown’s arguments shows, we say, 
that he does not yet understand the question he has undertaken 
to discuss. And here there is nooccasion for enlarging on his igno- 
rance, not very blameable, of the laws, constitution, and state of 
the Church of England, as, for example, in the case of the autho- 
rity held by the Canons of 1603.* But however excusable as a 
Scotchman and a presbyterian for not being conversant with 
English ecclesiastical law, he is by no means so as a controver- 
sialist for not making himself master of the ground taken by 
Churchmen anywhere,—for not understanding, in fact, what he 
is about. We have already spoken of the difficulty which a man 
of studious habits, in a place and community where he stands 
alone in them, must experience in measuring the extent of his 
acquirements, and so ascertaining whether he has really mastered 
any grave question, or has overlooked some of its essential ele- 
ments. Still there is one test which he may easily apply, and which 
it would be well for Dr. Brown if he had proposed to himself. 
There is nothing which ought to make a controversialist more 
suspicious of himself than great and easy triumph. In proportion 
to its extent, and his facility in arriving at it, is the likelihood 
of its being premature. If the cause he is attacking be one 
which has been maintained by the learning and wisdom of ages, 
then numerous reductiones ad absurdum on his part afford a strong 
probability that he is labouring under some serious mistake. 
Were the position of high Churchmen one quarter so untenable 
as Dr. Brown has represented it, it would never have been perse- 
veringly occupied by such men as Taylor, Hammond, Bull, 
Beveridge, Waterland, and Jones. And to show how easily one 
can get out of Dr. Brown’s meshes, we will give a specimen or 
two of what he thinks the absurdities to which we are reduced. 

In the first place, we have the old story produced, as if it 





*. Dr. Brown imagines that the Canons of 1603 possess no authority, as not having 
been ratified by Parliament. Any English lawyer, however, would have told him 
that they have been ever held to bind the clergy proprio vigore. They may there- 
fore be appealed to as authoritative expressions of the mind of the English Church. 
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were a perfect novelty, and had never been discussed, or even 
thought of, by episcopalians, about persons ordained in the 
episcopal Church, who have never received episcopal bap- 
tism.* So delighted is Dr. Brown with this argument, that he 
pauses on it, reiterates it, illustrates it, amplifies it, and winds 
up by hoping that, after his having brought it forward, Dr. 
Pusey and his friends will reconsider the whole question of the 
succession. But facts, we think, tend to damp a sanguine 
expectation like this. The argument has been brought forward 
so very often, and the doctrine of the apostolical succession 
been persisted in notwithstanding, that we fear Dr. Brown will 
hardly find it answer his wishes in this respect. 

In truth, had he been really conversant with the subject, 
Dr. Brown must have seen the answer to himself by dint of 
about ten minutes’ reflection. The advocates of the apostolical 
succession have notoriously entertained different opinions re- 
specting the validity of baptisms administered in the name of 
the Trinity, without the pale of that succession. Neither 
party, therefore, can regard its opinion on this latter point as 
equally established with its opinion on the former. Who, then, 
does not see that, were those who maintain the nullity of the 
baptisms in question convinced that such an opinion overthrew 
the succession, they would forthwith abandon it,—that they 
would look on it as brought thereby to a plain reductio ad 
absurdum. No such consequence, however, is really involved 
in the matter. However improper it may be to ordain persons 
whom we know to be unbaptized, the succession cannot be 
overthrown by this having been done from ignorance or a false 
opinion, unless we are prepared to maintain that none can be 
vehicles of grace from which they may be debarred themselves, 
an opinion which reaches alarmingly far. 

Another prematurely sounded note of triumph will show how 
little Dr. Brown has entered into the spirit of episcopal ideas ; 
and how, from inability to interpret, he is unable to refute, them. 

He undertakes to dispose of the analogy which has been, more 
or less, insisted on at all times, between the three orders of the 
Christian, and the corresponding three of the Jewish, ecclesi- 
astical polity; and he sets to work as follows :— 

“ In the third place, if the analogy be sanctioned in the New Testament, 
and the ministry of the Christian is to be assimilated to that of the ancient 
Church, it will furnish an argument for the Papacy, and not for your form 
of ecclesiastical polity. 

“ You are aware that there was only a single individual in the highest 
order of the Jewish hierarchy, and that he acted as high-priest to the whole 


people of Israel. Several high-priests are indeed mentioned occasionally 
as living at the same time, but, as is remarked by Ravius, they were either 





* We beg our author’s pardon. We find him making a slight reference to Epi- 
scopalian consciousness of this difficulty: but if he be really conversant with the 
way in which it is met, we have a worse charge to make against him than that of 
ignorance. 
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those who, though they had held that office, were deposed by the Romans, 
and retained only the name, or the heads of the twenty-four courses of 
priests of the second order, who, except as the presidents of these courses, 
differed only nominally from the common priests. And as this office was 
held only by a single individual, so he acted as high priest not only to the 
nation of Israel, as has sometimes been asserted, but to the whole ancient 
Church, whatever might be its extent. That Church, it is admitted, con- 
sisted, indeed, principally of a single nation; but still it included also the 
people of the Gibeonites, and many other Gentiles, and their number at 
some times seems to have been very considerable. Nay, whatever might 
be the proselytes who shouldbe converted to the faith of the God of Israel, 
and however distant their dwellings from the land of Canaan, they were to 
be members of a church which had only a single high-priest. If we are to 
follow, therefore, the model of the Jewish hierarchy, we must adopt a form 
of ecclesiastical polity different from yours, and from that of all the other 
protestant episcopal churches, whose bishops must be laid aside, and though 
in some respects similar, different even from popery, and from every other 
form of ecclesiastical government which has been witnessed by the world. 
We would assuredly have a bishop, but there would not be another on the 
face of the earth; and all the cardinals would be dismissed, all the metro- 
politans would be discarded, and all the vicars-apostolic, with a single 
exception, would be done away ; for though the high-priest had a deputy, 
he had no more than one ;—and upon that single supreme universal pontiff 
would devolve the performance of every act of confirmation, ordination, and 
jurisdiction, not only in a particular country, such as England, or France, 
or Russia, or China, supposing it to be evangelized, but throughout the 
whole Catholic Church. Such, Sir, is the tendency of this boasted analogy 
between the polity of the Christian and the Old Testament Churches,—an 
analogy, I confess, which, if you were able to establish it, would be com- 
pletely subversive of presbyterian purity, but which would be equally fatal 
to episcopal pre-eminence, and even to popish supremacy, and which would 
introduce a system not only impracticable in itself, but in a great measure 
dissimilar to every other government which has existed in the Church.”— 
Pp. 108—111. 

“ And I would observe, in the last place, that if he were only a bishop, 
so far as it furnished an argument for an order superior to priests and 
deacons in the Christian ministry, it would prove by far too much. It 
would demonstrate, indeed, that there ought to be such an order, but it 
would be an order which could include only a single individual, and on that 
individual would devolve not only the duties of ordination and confirmation, 
but of jurisdiction and discipline throughout the universal Church. But as 
an argument which leads to such obvious absurdities contains within itself 
its own refutation, it must be upon very different grounds that you will 
maintain the cause of diocesan episcopacy, and persuade us to embrace 
your favourite doctrine, that where there is no bishop there can be no 
Church.”—Pp. 125-6. 


It is no part of our present business to stand up for this 
analogy, or to investigate the limits of its safe application; but 
we must say it comes scatheless out of the ordeal of Dr. Brown’s 
reasoning. Had he at all caught the patristic meaning, he 
would have seen that his objections are worth nothing. There 
was but a single high-priest among the Jews, because the Jewish 
Church was not only one but single, 7. ¢. alone as well as one. 
The Christian Church being universal does not seem calculated 
to have the one of these attributes, although the other is its 
essential character, its very end and aim. The consequence is, 
that the Catholic Church being not numerically, but internally 
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and characteristically, one, is all in every part, each specimen is a 
microcosm of the whole, and therefore, if we are to count on dis- 
covering an analogy between the Church and the Temple, we 
are to look for it in each diocese. There was but one high 

riest, and nowhere can there be two bishops. The episcopate 
is one; and the Catholic believer, in passing from diocese to 
diocese, considers himself to be under the one apostolate, just as 
he is under one sky and one sun. Every where he finds the 
Bishop. The men, as men, are num‘gous and different, but 
the sacred office is one and the same. 

We might skirmish long with Dr. Brown on his misappre- 
hensions and ignorances; but we have said enough to show our 
lay Church friends in Scotland that he is not an authority to be 
trusted, and that their own familiarity with divers matters in 
which he is quite at sea may enable them to dismiss from their 
minds any uneasiness about his power of damaging their cause. 

Before, however, entering on our remaining task, we must 
take some notice of a fallacy under which he, along with many 
others, is labouring, because it is not merely a great one, but 
tends to darken the whole question. He thinks the great point 
is, how far the episcopal Churches correspond with, or diverge 
from, the primitive model; and finding, as he could hardly fail 
to do, many points of exceeding dissimilarity between them and 
what he imagines to be the Church of the apostolical age, as 
exhibited in the New Testament, as well as that of subsequent, 
but still comparatively primitive, times, he conceives that he has 
made out a strong case against us. 

Now, in the first place, well-instructed Churchmen will hardly, 
with Dr. Brown, look in the New Testament for the model of a 
Church, and for these plain reasons, that they have received no 
warrant for expecting to find such a thing there, and that the 
times of the New Testament being the times when the Church 
was not completed, but in a state of gradual formation, they 
feel that nothing can be more unlikely than their finding such 
a thing there. And in the next place, they do not seek for a 
model Church at all, and therefore are little moved when the 
early Church, the final result of apostolic labours, is urged 
against them in this regard. If, indeed, there be any thing in 
their ecclesiastical polity which they are called on to re-arrange 
or adjust, they will, on the whole, consider that Church as their 
best example. But this is a duty to which they are seldom 
called; and at all times they feel that the great question is not 
their similarity in every respect to the apostolical Church, but 
their identity with it. Have the promises bestowed on it run on 
to them ? Christ, through His apostles, instituted a great society, 
His Church, in which He was to be mystically present through- 
out all time, and by incorporation into which men were to 
become partakers of Him. Is the religious society to which 
we belong part of that great society ? He commissioned certain 
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to go forth, to preach, to baptize, to consecrate His holy Supper, 
to bless, to bind, and to loose, in His name. Have our clergy 
received their share of this commission ? ‘These, obviously, are 
the great questions. It is easy to see that the continuity of the 
Church is not affected by certain changes in its proportions. 
Such changes are but natural, and analogous to those undergone 
by every other polity in the lapse of ages. The British Consti- 
tution remains, though King, Lords, and Commons have greatly 
altered from the days of yore, in respect of relative prominence 
and power. And in ex#tly the same way, while we proclaim 
our own identity in essential being with the early Church, we 
may frankly admit that vast changes have taken place. Our 
bishops are true bishops, and are genuine successors of early 
prelates, but they are not in precisely the same relation as their 
primitive ancestors to the body of the Church and the public ser- 
vices of religion. In primitive times we need not tell our readers 
that the bishop was the principal ordinary minister of the Word 
and Sacraments. Such a disposition of matters was doubtless 
good and edifying; but not being essential to the existence and 
continuation of the Church, there may have been reasons in 
the Providential course of things why it should have been 
allowed in some measure to disappear; for the Church is too 
living a body not to grow, and in growth to modify the pro- 
portions of her members, those members all the while remaining, 
and her continuity being carried on without interruption. 
Two causes at once occur to account for the considerable 
withdrawal of the bishop from the ordinary offices of religion 
which characterises the modern system; one connected with 
the Church’s growth and development, and therefore not to 
be complained of; the other, as we believe, a fault, and 
therefore to be deplored. ‘The first cause is the rise and pro- 
gress of the parochial system, which was in most respects 
unknown to the early Church; the second is the monstrous 
size of modern dioceses. Either of those topics suggests matter 
for much reflection, on which we cannot enter now. 

The great question then is, not absolute correspondence with 
a certain primitive model, but connexion with the primitive 
body in which the promises were lodged; in other words, the 
question of the Apostolical Succession. How is this connexion 
guaranteed and authenticated 2? How is this succession con- 
veyed and continued? We say by an order of men suc- 
ceeding the apostles in their plenitude of ecclesiastical power, 
and therefore capable not only of carrying out the ministry of 
reconciliation themselves, but of enabling others to carry it out 
also, 7. ¢. by bishops, and by their ordination. This is the one 
great question between Dr. Brown and ourselves; for we will 
not at present stay to inquire whether, were we to grant that 
the episcopate is not the essential channel of ordination,—that 
the presbyterate can keep up the apostolical gift and office,—we 
NO. XXVIIL—N.S. Zz 
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could find a real succession of presbyters in any non-episcopal 
community. Waiving this, we now betake ourselves to Dr. 
Brown’s arguments against episcopacy, which are derived from 
two sources, first the New Testament, and secondly the early 
Church. 

As regards the first, it is important to keep in mind a con- 
sideration to which we have already had occasion to advert, that, 
throughout the New Testament, throughout at least all its 
books but the last, any notices we may gather of an eccle- 
siastical polity are descriptive of the gradual formation, not the 
finished result, of the apostolical system. There is a well-known 
passage in Epiphanius’s answer to Aerius, which furnishes the 
elue to many of the presbyterian objections to episcopacy. 
Aerius, in defence of his position that presbyters were altogether 
equal to bishops, seems to have laid stress on such passages as 
St. Paul’s salutation to but two orders, bishops and deacons, in 
Philippians i. To this St. Epiphanius replies, that the apostle, 
during the infancy of the faith, wrote pro re natd,—that all 
things could not be at once appointed and ordered in the 
Church by himself and his colleagues,—that there was an im- 
mediate necessity for presbyters and deacons to carry on the 
ordinary ministry, in places where there could not at first be 
found any one fit for the station of a bishop,—that when there 
were such, bishops were appointed, even though, by reason of 
the paucity of believers, there was no need of presbyters, nor any 
found to fill the office. A bishop, however, must be provided 
with his deacon; hence two orders are always mentioned. 
Epiphanius then reiterates his assertion, that the formation of 
the Church, like that of every thing else, was of necessity but 
gradual. (Epiph. Heres. LX XV.) Add to this, that during 
the lifetime of the apostles they exercised the episcopate in 
many places themselves; and we shall find additional reason for 
judging their mind, not from the progress, but from the per- 
fected result, of their labours,—from the Church, not as they 
lived in it, but as they left it. 

When we consider these things, our wonder will perhaps be, 
not that the direct information on ecclesiastical polity conveyed 
by the New Testament should be so scanty, but that there 
should be so much; not that it should be hard for us to press it 
into the service of episcopacy, but that it should be so easy. 

These considerations willapply to most of Dr. Brown’s objec- 
tions to episcopacy from the New Testament. He does not, as 


he cannot, deny that there are many positive arguments in its 
favour to be found there. These he tries to refute seriatim, but 
brings forward, as far as we have observed, nothing new, and 
we have not time to fight all “our battles o’er again,” even 
though we might again count on “ routing all the slain.” What 
we have said will suffice to show that nothing can be argued 
from the occasional mention of but two orders,—that where an 
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apostle was present, there there was ipso facto a bishop, and, by 
the way, a strong probability against there having been as yet 
any other bishop,* in such place,—and that it is incumbent on 
those who argue against episcopacy from such notices of unde- 
veloped and unarranged Churches, to prove that it was indeed 
the episcopate that was as yet unsupplied. In many places it 
may have been the presbyterate. From the names presbyter and 
bishop, a8 Dr. Brown must well know, nothing can be argued. 
He who was not only an apostle, but the symbol of the aposto- 
late, could call himself cuumpecPirepo¢ with the presbyters, and 
so may, and (as we shall by and by see) so did his episcopal 
successors. 

But even if Dr. Brown could find in the New Testament 
notices of something more to his purpose than occasional un- 
certainty as to whether Churches alluded to had or had not the 
three orders,—even if he could find clear instances of government 
by presbyters,—he would not have thereby vindicated his position. 
For even while the Churches were incomplete, and those arrange- 
ments which were to give its bishop to each were not yet carried 
out, they must have had affairs to be managed; they must have 
been governed in some way. An apostle could not have been 
always present; and no arrangement could have been more 
natural than to commit the management of affairs to a council 
of the presbyters; just as, sede vacante, the Roman presbyters 
governed their Church during the year and a half between the 
martyrdom of Fabian and the election of Cornelius, and just as, 
in the like circumstances, the dean and chapter of Canterbury, 
at this day, preside over the diocese. This state of matters may 
have lasted a longer or a shorter time, according to circum- 
stances; and thus St. Jerome, in a well-known passage, which we 
shall have to consider by and by, may have asserted what was in 
a great measure true, but which, however true, did not warrant 
his conclusions from it. 

The one thing for Dr. Brown, or any writer on his side, to do 
is, to bring forward an authenticated case in Scripture, or the 
early Church, of other than episcopal ordination. Ordination is 
the differentia of the bishop. Jurisdiction is an almost insepar- 
able adjunct to such a power, but its degrees may vary with 
circumstances, and in the bishop’s absence it may be exercised 
by others. But we say that the bishop is the necessary minister 
of ordination, and therefore that his office in this respect is in- 
dispensable to the prolongation and continuance of the Church. 
And the New Testament contains but two difficulties in the way 
of this view of the subject. 

The first is the narrative in the opening of Acts xiii.:— 
“ Now there were in the Church that was at Antioch certain 
ayes and teachers ; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called 

Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been 








* See Christian Remembrancer (New Series), vol. iii. p. 215. 
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brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. As they minis- 
tered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. 
And when they had fasted and prayed, and Jaid their hands on 
them, they sent them away.” 

It does not appear to us perfectly certain who were the im- 
posers of hands denoted by the word they. It is on the whole 
most natural to refer it to the prophets and teachers just 
mentioned; but in that list appear the names of Saul and Bar- 
nabas themselves, so that it must undergo some modification 
before we can identify it with their supposed ordainers. May 
not they mean the proper ministers of ordination, whoever they 
were, to whose function recourse was had in order that the 
mandate of the Spirit might be fulfilled, and who might, we think, 
be thus designated in ordinary language, just as one says, They 
have passed such a law, They are going to make such a change, 
and the like ?* 

Next; it is extremely uneertain that the ceremony narrated 
in this place was ordination at all. If it was, how are we to 
understand St. Paul’s declaration in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
that he was “an apostle not of man, neither by man?” It is 
surely natural to infer from these words that, whereas there 
were apostles designated to the office by human choice, and 
ordained to it by human hands, St. Paul was neither, having 
been, like the original Twelve, both directly selected and directly 
commissioned by the great Head of the Church ? an argument, 
by the way, for episcopacy, which Dr. Brown has occasion to 
quote along with other matters from the late Bishop Gleig, but 
which he has omitted to answer. Laying on of hands was, 
we think, practised on so many occasions, was so much the 
recognised form of blessing, as to make Jeremy Taylor’s con- 
jecture far from improbable, that on this occasion it had reference 
only to the especial mission on which the two apostles were 
going to set out; and was not the conferring on them any 
standing, place, or office, in the Church which they had not pos- 
sessed before. 

But granting that it was ordination, two things are to be 
considered: first, that it was performed in virtue of direct 
revelation, which, of course, gives all that warrant and authen- 
ticity to the performance, which in its absence is supplied, 
according to our opinion, by the apostolical succession. It 
cannot therefore be reasoned from. Next, we are altogether 
ignorant of the precise standing and offices of the prophets and 
teachers in question. ‘They may have had the plenitude of 
power, @. e, may have been bishops. 

The only other place in Scripture which even seems to favour 
presbyterian ordination is, 1 Tim. iv. 14.:—* Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 
On which we may remark that many, among whom Calvin is to be 





* Compare Luke xxiv. 33—36. 
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found, connect the genitive rov mpeofsureptov with gift: “Neglect 
not the gift of the priesthood that is in thee by the imposition of 
hands.” In another place, St. Paul mentions his having ordained 
Timothy himself. Nor can we argue from the title presbytery, 
even if we determine to connect it with the laying on of hands, 
that the body thus collectively styled were not in the highest 
grade of the ministry. 

These, then, constitute the whole case of our opponents from 
Scripture, and these in our view do not forward their interests 
one step. Let us now see how they fare with Christian antiquity ; 
to which, as giving us the finished result of apostolic labours, 
we are constrained to have recourse in a question like this. 

And here, too, we may discard a great many of Dr. Brown’s 
citations as totally irrelevant: for example, his quotations from 
Clement of Rome, Irenzus, and others in which mention is 
made of but two orders of clergy, or in which the succession 
and the government and administration of the Church is spoken 
of as residing in presbyters.* Nothing, under the circumstances, 
was more natural than frequently to speak of the two upper 
orders together, and separate from them the third, who differed 
more in their ordinary ministry from the second than the second 
from the first. For be it remembered that the bishop in those 
days was swmmus sacerdos,—that he was, as we have said, regu- 
larly occupied with the ministration of the Word and Sacraments 
—that therefore he and his place and duties were oftener presented 
to men’s minds in reference to those matters which were common 
to him with the presbyterate, than in reference to those which, 
being altogether peculiar to him, constitute the differentia of his 
office. The like sometimes happens with us in the exactly oppo- 
site direction. The bishop has in great measure retreated from the 
ordinary ministration of the Word and Sacraments, upon those 
functions which are solely and distinctively his, and therefore in 
no comprehensive reference to our hierarchy could we easily 
overlook the episcopate. But the deacon is seldom seen in his 
distinctive capacity. To superficial observers priests and deacons 
seem to exercise on ordinary occasions an identical ministry, 
and therefore we naturally speak of the bishops and the clergy ; 
and it might quite as reasonably be inferred from such ex- 
pressions that the Church of England had dispensed with the 
diaconate, as from the corresponding ones in question, that the 
early Churches felt at liberty to dispense with the episcopate. 
We repeat it, on ordinary occasions the bishop was seen engaged 
in the ministration of the Word and Sacraments,—nay, he was 
the ordinary stated minister of them, the presbyters appearing 
on occasions comparatively accidental. He was therefore spoken 





* One of these, that from Firmilian, is so obviously useless for his purpose, that 
the writer must be in antiquitate plane hospes who ventures to quote it in defence of 
presbyterianism. Its true use, as coming from one in whose time the existence and 
universality of the three orders is beyond all question, is to show how little those 
similar ones brought forward from earlier fathers can serve the antiepiscopal cause. 
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of and thought of in reference to those ordinary duties of the 
priesthood which he was continually seen discharging. 

Of course Dr. Brown labours to do away with a body of 
distinct evidence on our side which he must feel, if admitted, 
nullifies all the chance expressions elsewhere, at which he catches 
as favouring his—we mean the smaller Epistles of Ignatius, 
much of which even the German Neander allows to be of incon- 
trovertible antiquity. We do not mean to enter the lists with 
him on this subject; suffice it to say that his objections, neither 
very novel nor very far reaching in their effects, extend only to 
the Greek version discovered at Florence by Vossius,* the Latin 
one found about the same time at Cambridge remaining un- 
touched, as regards most of the evidence in its favour. 

To come to our point, however—has Dr. Brown produced any 
eases from Christian antiquity of ordinations other than epi- 
scopal ? Of course he fastens on the statements of St. Jerome 
and of Eutychius regarding the early practice of the Alexandrian 
Church, a subject on which we mean to pause for a while, 
because we think it has been somewhat slurred over by some of 
the most distinguished writers on our side, and because it is one 
of the few arguments advanced by Dr. Brown, which may oc- 
casion perplexity to such intelligent Churchmen in Scotland as 
may not have leisure for its investigation. 

The assertions of St. Jerome, at which Presbyterians catch, 
occur, as is well known, in two places, his Commentary on Titus, 
and his Epistle to Evagrius or Evangelus. Elsewhere he throws 
out ina chance way the assertion that the difference between 
bishop and presbyter is one, not of office, but of name. As, 
however, it is only in the two places in question that he at all 
vindicates and illustrates such a position, it is with them only 
that a controversialist need concern himself. Of the former—that 
in the Commentary on Titus—it is sufficient at present to observe 
that it is merely the author’s way of explaining the phenomenon 
he found in the sacred document before him, the interchangeable 
use of the titles bishop and presbyter; and as his assertion of 
the original identity of the two offices, and of the subsequent 
distinction being made -in order to suppress schism, of which 
Corinth had presented so deplorable an example, is advanced 
without any attempt at proof, we must consider it as but a con- 
jecture to account for a difficulty which needs no such solution. 
It is at variance, as it stands, both with the sacred, and with 
much earlier and so far more trustworthy, ecclesiastical history ; 
and even granting that with some modifications necessary from 
these circumstances, it may not be wholly without foundation in 
fact, it need occasion us no perplexity, on the principles we have 
been laying down. For, in the absence of apostles, and before 
the complete organization of Churches, their affairs not only may, 





* And even as regards that, it must be observed, that they are nearly all drawn 
from one epistle, that to Polycarp,—of the smaller, that which is perhaps the only 
questionable one. 
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but we may almost say, must, have been mainly administered by 
councils of presbyters, and St. Jerome in this place asserts no 
more than this. He does not here allude to ordination. 

We may therefore leave this passage and confine our attention 
to the Epistle to Evagrius, and the statement of Eutychius con- 
nected with, and very possibly born of it. 

Now, the former of these, taken by itself, proves nothing on 
the side of our opponents, inasmuch as Jerome seems to refer 
mainly to the fact of the Alexandrian presbyters in early times 
electing their bishop, and says not one word as to who might 
then ordain him. It is quite natural, quite in accordance with the 
usage of common speech, to speak of the former proceeding, as 
placing the presbyter elected in the loftier grade, seeing that conse- 
eration followed it almost as a matter of course, just as we now- 
a-days speak of the Crown or the Minister making such an one a 
bishop, though all the world knows, that he is not really one till 
consecrated.* It is probable, as Hooker says, that the force of 
Jerome’s argument, which is directed here against the pride of 
deacons rather than of bishops, consists in the presbyters having 
elected one of themselves as bishop, instead of having one imposed 
upon them from an external source; which would be a very 
good argument for the inherent dignity of the presbyterate and 
its capacity of administering ecclesiastical affairs. His onl 
allusion to ordination here is in a sentence which, as far as it 
goes, is on our side ; “ What does the bishop which the presbyter 
cannot do, except ordination ?” 

From this passage then, by itself, nothing can be concluded 
in favour of our opponents, since there is no distinct indication 
of St. Jerome’s having even thought of episcopal consecration 
while he was composing it. 

It might, however, receive some meaning to that effect, did we 
admit the parallel statement in Eutychius, which Dr. Brown, 
too fastidiously critical to ascribe any authority to the smaller 
Epistles of Ignatius, on the ground of one or two Latin words 
that are to be found in them, eagerly embraces and contends for, 
in spite of its manifest opposition to known facts. That we 
may not seem unfair, we give his whole argument from it. 

“ And says Eutychius, who is represented by Ebn Abi Osbae as a ‘man 
well acquainted with the sciences and institutions which were in use among 
the Christians,’ and whose testimony coincides with that of Jerome, ‘ Hana- 
nias was the first of the patriarchs who were set over the Church of Alex- 
andria. For Mark the Evangelist appointed along with the patriarch 
Hananias twelve presbyters, who shou. hi continue along with the patriarch, 
so that when the patriarchate became vacant oe should choose one of 

e 


the twelve presbyters, upon whose head the other eleven laying their hands, 
should themselves bless him and create him a patriarch ; and then they should 





* And, moreover, election does confer certain episcopal privileges. The bishop 
of Rome is considered by his followers head of the Church from the day of his 
election, even if not yet a presbyter, although as yet incapable of such spiritual acts 
as require an ordination to them; and just so the bishop elect with us has a certain 
jurisdiction over his diocese, though he must wait for bis consecration before he can 
confirm or ordain. 
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choose some distinguished man in his room who was made patriarch, that 
so there might be always twelve. Nor did this institution respecting the 
presbyters at Alexandria, that they should create the patriarchs from the 
twelve presbyters, cease till the time of Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, 
who was of that number three hundred and eighteen. But he forbade the 
presbyters afterwards to create the patriarch, and decreed that when the 
patriarch was dead the bishops should assemble, who should ordain the 
patriarch. Also he decreed, that when the patriarchate was vacant, they 
shouldjchoose either from any quarter, or from these twelve presbyters, or 
from others, some eminent man of approved probity, and should create him 
patriarch. And thus vanished that more ancient institution, according to which 
the patriarchate was wont to be created by the presbyters, and there succeeded 
in its place the decree respecting the creation of the patriarch by the 
bishops. And as it is obvious that he could have no inducement to make 
this statement, but a regard to truth, because, as he himself was a patriarch, 
it was fitted to lessen the respectability of his order, inasmuch as it showed 
a deviation from the mode of creating the patriarchs, which had been recom- 
mended by the Evangelist; and as it is confirmed by Jerome, who was born 
only about eighty years after the change took place, and who had the best 
opportunities to become acquainted with the fact, as he lived much in the 
East, it is perfectly capricious on the part of episcopalians to question their 
testimony. Ussher, who was one of the most able and learned of their 
bishops, examined the evidence in former times with the utmost care, and 
declared himself to be satisfied, and there appears to be no good reason why 
it ought not to satisfy them now. If they have perfect confidence in the 
lists of bishops of some of the Churches given by Eusebius, though he lived 
nearly three hundred years after the time when they commenced, nothing but 
a conviction that it bears so strongly against diocesan episcopacy, and the 
apostolical succession, could prompt them to doubt the statement of Jerome, 
who lived so much nearer to the event which he reports, corroborated as it is 
by another individual who himself presided over the See of Alexandria, and 
might have access te its records, and who will be acknowledged at least to 
be animpartial witness. Butif the bishops of Alexandria, as Ussher affirmed, 
for two hundred and fifty years were made by presbyters, either by election 
without ordination, or by laying their hands on their heads, and setting 
them apart to their office, I would like to be informed whether the suc- 
cession must not have been broken even at the very beginning, during 
that long period. And as Alexandria was one of the largest and most 
populous bishoprics in the early Church, I shall leave it to any candid 
tdividual to say, whether he can estimate the amount of the disorder and 
confusion which may have been introduced into other sections of the 
Christian Church, by clergymen coming into them, whose orders, upon 
your principles, must have been irregular and invalid.” —Pp. 280—283. 


In spite even of the high authority of Ussher, we ‘imagine 
there are few who will not agree with us in considering this 
whole story from Eutychius as of very little value. His annals, 
written in the tenth century, contain other legends palpably 
false, and that in question is, as we have said, inconsistent with 
plain history. For its chronology is so manifestly absurd, that 
even Neander, who, for obvious reasons, is disposed to treat the 
passage indulgently, confesses that it cannot be allowed for true 
as it stands, and does but cling to a persuasion that it may indi- 
cate something of a truth. The probability is, that Eutychius 
rested on the authority of St. Jerome, whose facts however he 
distorts. 

Nevertheless, let us pay the patriarch of the tenth century a 
compliment which he scarcely deserves, let us make what will 
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at first sight seem rather a startling concession to Dr. Brown, 
and accept not only the statement of St. Jerome, but so much 
of the story told by Eutychius as is not inconsistent therewith. 
The two statements, thus reconciled and put together, will then 
amount to the following. In the Church of Alexandria, from 
the time of St. Mark to that of Heraclas and Dionysius, the 
presbyters, twelve in number, chose from among themselves, and 
laid hands on their bishop, the remaining eleven coming up to 
him and each blessing and laying hands on him. 

Even if this were so, it would remain to be shown that we 
are here told of anything but a peculiar ceremony whereby the 
party elected was designated to what undoubtedly was a very 
peculiar patriarchate, and whether, if not already in episcopal 
orders, he had not still to seek episcopal consecration from the 
only persons who had power to confer it, the neighbouring 
bishops. ‘That the imposition of the presbyters’ hands was but 
a ceremony of recognition is, we think, apparent on the face of 
the narrative, the details bearing no resemblance to any known 
ceremony of ordination. 

Nor are we disposed to consider the story taken thus as alto- 
gether improbable. However little regard we may pay to the 
authority of Eutychius, still it must be remembered that he sate 
on the patriarchal throne, and must have been in contact with 
the traditions, of Alexandria, which makes it likely that his 
story, though manifestly untrue, represents a truth. Nor have 
we any reason for aceusing St. Jerome of making an entirely 
gratuitous statement, We are, therefore, constrained to believe 
that the Church of Alexandria underwent a change in her con- 
stitution sometime in the third century,—a change, which 
tended to assimilate her to the rest of the Church. That 
St. Mark, guided by considerations to which we have no clue, 
originally imposed on her a very peculiar constitution, is pro- 
bable enough, seeing that, after the change in question, she was 
still different in constitution and practice from other Churches. 
This is a fact which must strike all who are conversant with 
ecclesiastical afitiquities. The patriarch of Alexandria, according 
tosome, possessed a jurisdiction to which the rest of the Church pre- 
sents us with no parallel. He alone, say they, ordained throughout 
the patriarchate, although it contained numerous bishops besides. 
The Egyptian presbyters, too, seem, even in the fifth century, 
to have A mam a consideration, and to have been trusted with 
a discretionary power, withheld from their order at that time else- 
where. Other circumstances might be referred to, showing 
how the peculiar situation, circumstances, and duties of the 
Alexandrian Church were connected with peculiarities of custom 
and constitution. P 

Now, were we to carry our conjectures, as to the peculiar 
constitution bequeathed by St. Mark to the Church which he 
founded, so far as to embrace the statement of Eutychius, except 
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as regards its manifestly absurd chronology ; were we, connecting 
his story with Jerome’s, to believe that the patriarch had no 
other inauguration to his office than what consisted in the elec- 
tion of the presbyters, and the ceremony which has been 
described; even then, to what conclusion are we brought? 
Neither Dr. Brown nor ourselves can believe that the laying on 
of the presbyters’ hands gave the patriarch any directly spiritual 
gift which he did not possess before; neither of us can hold 
that it really added to him any power of order; neither of us 
can, therefore, consider it a new or a fresh ordination. It must 
have been, on the ground taken by us both, but a peculiar cere- 
mony of recognition. Well, then, it would seem that St. Mark, 
differing in this from the practice of those who founded the 
other Churches, bequeathed to twelve men in Alexandria the 
plenitude of spiritual power,—of such spiritual power as was to 
be continued in the Church; 7. ¢. he bequeathed twelve bishops, 
for one, to whom the plenitude of ordinary spiritual power has 
descended, is what we mean by a bishop, whether he was ever 
called so or not. Thosebishops, according to this story, chose their 
own archbishop, the patriarch, to whom, moreover, the right of 
ordaining was surrendered, and to whom, as we have said, it was, 
according to some, by a strange anomaly, confined throughout all 
Egypt long after this peculiarity was abandoned at Alexandria. 
Whatever good reason there may have been for a constitution 
like this, we can easily understand how, as time went on, and an 
increasing intercourse with the rest of the Church became both 
more necessary and more practicable, it should have been found 
inconvenient, and accordingly abandoned, as it must have been 
singularly perplexing and unintelligible to other Churches. . The 
Church of Alexandria must have come, on this supposition, to 
the resolution of having for the future but one bishop, sur- 
rounded by presbyters, not materially differing from those to be 
found elsewhere. But, even if all this really was so, does it 
afford any sanction for dispensing with the apostolical succes- 
sion? Does it do away with our leading position, that, until 
the sixteenth century, no ministry was recognised which was 
not derived in a direct line from the Apostles? Does it justify 
presbyters, at an interval of sixteen hundred years from those 
Apostles, resisting the authority of the successors of the Apo- 
stles, and assuming a power with which they, at least, had never 
been intrusted ? Presbyterians must be made to learn, at last, that 
it is not mainly because their ordinary ministers have no general 
over them, (though this, too, we believe to be part of the true 
scheme of the Church,) that we object to them, but because we 
do not see that those ministers have received any valid authority 
to perform the functions on which they venture. Now, we 
trust that our readers agree with us in finding no argument in 
the conjectured practice of the early Alexandrian Church for 
believing that the presbyterian clergy have such authority. 
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This case of the Alexandrian Church is the only one that 
ean be regarded as even a seeming difficulty. The one or two 
other instances of alleged presbyterian ordination brought for- 
ward by Dr. Brown have been. fully considered and disposed of 
by others; and as our readers will remember, that our expressed 
intention was not to answer his arguments, but to guard our lay 
Church friends in Scotland against the only ones that might 
occasion them perplexity, we consider that we have now done 
enough as regards the general question. We have not been 
writing a treatise on that question ; and, therefore, presbyterians, 
looking into our remarks, must not judge them as if we had, or 
suppose that its merits are confined to the one or two points on 
which, fora particular purpose, we have now been dwelling. As 
for Scottish Churchmen, we can assure them that they may satisfy 
themselves as to the amount to which Dr. Brown has injured 
their cause from the specimens they have seen. 

One particular topic, however, demands attention. Dr. Brown 
contends, that, if apostolical succession be necessary, the epi- 
scopal Church in Scotland has it not. It is true, i says the 
same of every Church whatsoever, and on similar grounds,— 
grounds which, as we shall see, are altogether untenable. The 
facts * which, according to him, have broken the succession in 
Scotland, are occasional canonical irregularities in ordinations, 
of which the only two that are worth dwelling on are the con- 
secrations performed by Bishop Rose at the time of the revolu- 
tion, wherein he may be considered, (though perhaps not by a 
fair use of the canon of Chalcedon,) to have ordained bishops 
droXcAvuevocg, and the consecrations of the Usage-party in 
opposition to the College. On this latter subject something 
may, perhaps, be said in a future number, and the unfairness 
of Dr. Brown will appear, who quotes Skinner’s narrative 
of the proceeding, but omits to mention what Skinner, at 
the very place quoted, tells us,—that by a concordate be- 
tween the two parties peace was brought about, and the 
Usage-bishops acknowledged. However, like one or two other 
reasoners with whom we have come in contact, he considers 
every uncanonical ordination invalid; on which supposition we 
fully grant that it is idle to seek for the apostolical succession 
anywhere. But who is so ignorant of jurisprudence as not to 
be familiar with distinctions between irregularity and nullity ? 





* Besides these, he revives the old story of Iona and the Culdees: as, however, 
we do not find him attempting to answer Bp. Russell’s arguments on this subject, we 
see no reason for entering on it now. Even if his facts could be allowed him, they 
would not suit his argument, which is, that in consequence of those facts there is no 
real Episcopal succession in the British Churches, But the English Church has a 
clear succession from Theodore and his coadjutors, and the Scotch bishops are an 
offshoot from that succession; so that any alleged defects before that time need not 
be considered. Were the case of the Culdees as Dr. Brown represents it, we admit 
that it would so far serve his cause, as to show that at the times and places in question, 
Episcopacy was not thought essential. 
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Fieri non debet sed factum valet is a rule that confessedly applies 
to some things, whether or not it does in that regarding which 
it is generally cited. 

Dr. Brown, however, may tell us of canons that pronounce 
some ordinations to be altogether null; in particular he may 
refer to that of Chalcedon, which says as much of those given 
aweAcAvpevoc, and to others against such as are simoniacally 
bestowed. To this we answer, that the word nullity is apt to 
mislead on such a subject, from its having been unluckily trans- 
ferred from law to theology. In law, including canon law, the 
de facto existence, say of a testament to a particular person, 
may not be enough to warrant us in upholding such a disposi- 
tion of property. For the public good, it may be requisite that 
certain formalities be insisted on, and that the will be pronounced 
invalid if such formalities have been neglected. This invalidity 
is conventional; it resides not in the nature of the thing. But, 
in theology, we are concerned, not with conventionalities, but 
with facts ; the nature of the thing is what we have got to con- 
sider; and when we reject baptism or an ordination on theolo- 

ical grounds, we reject it, not simply because certain laws 

ave been neglected, but as not having even a de facto existence, 
as not being a baptism or an ordination at all; and this is com- 
monly called considering such baptism or such ordination 
inealid. But it is plain, from what has been said, that mere 
legal invalidity presents us with a very imperfect analogy to 
theological, and that the use of the same word for both may be 
much calculated to cause confusion. 

Now canon law, though the law not of an earthly polity, and 
though devised by theological legislators, and with reference to 
theological pee aw ve is, after all, in its essence, but law. 
It deals with matters so far conventional, that they are of its 
own creation. It looks to the circumstances in which its several 
features originated; it defines, arbitrates and regulates the 
subject matter before it, but it cannot create substantial things; 
its validities and its nullities can have no meaning beyond what 
has reference to itself. 

To - this, however, is no disparagement to the canon laws. 
Its work was and is necessary. Our Saviour has given his 
gracious ordinances, but he has left to his Church the task of 
guarding them and regulating their exercise. Therefore, even 
when his ordinance has been observed, it is competent to the 
Church to determine, whether it has or has not been observed 
under such circumstances as make it safe for her to allow its 
effect. The determination of this class of questions relates to 
what we mean by canonical validity, as distinguished from 
theological, which latter looks to essences,—asks not whether 
the divine ordinance has been duly, but whether it has been at 
all observed. Thus, the question of presbyterian ordination is 
a theological one ; it relates not to whether a de facto ordination 
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has been held with due observance, but as to whether we have 
the necessary constituents of an ordination. The question, on 
the other hand, of an ordination to no charge, or an ordination 
administered with regard to improper considerations, is a canoni- 
eal one. The inquiry is not into the very being of the ordi- 
nance, but as to whether it has been so properly administered as 
to make it safe or right for the Church to allow it to take effect 
in that instance: and, therefore, such a question must share in 
the limitation which attaches to every merely legal one. There 
must be a time when, in regard to certain cases, it becomes 
impertinent; it must, at best, be not essential but conventional. 

his will explain what must otherwise cause nearly hopeless 
perplexity, the frequency with which nullity of ordinations is 
asserted-in the Canons, when the mind sees no nullity in the 
nature of the thing. Thus in the Canon of Chalcedon, to which 
we have twice referred, ordinations to no charge are pronounced 
invalid. This means merely that the Church will not sustain 
such, —that she will not allow those thus dangerously ordained to 
have the privileges, or exercise the functions, of clerks. And 
such a regulation she had manifestly a right to make if she saw 
fit. At the same time it is but conventional, as may be seen 
from this fact, that the party ordained to a charge may resign 
that charge, and yet retain his orders; and if there be, as 
assuredly there is, a place and a use for him after such resig- 
nation, then, as far as the essential nature of ordination is con- 
cerned, he might have been originally ordained to that place 
and for that use. Therefore the Canon of Chalcedon, like any 
other law, must be considered as but conventionable and change- 
able; and accordingly the English Church has superseded it by 
a Canon of her own, which admits of such ordinations under 
certain restrictions. 

From all this it will appear, that it is idle to allege Canonical 
deficiency when there is neither a proper tribunal before which 
it can be tried, nor any power of correcting the fault ; when the 
whole matter is altogether bygone, and there are no parties who 
can put in a better claim than the one impeached. The present 
Scottish bishops have lineal descent from the apostles, theo- 
logically speaking their ordinations throughout the line are 
unimpeachable, there is no canonical shade resting on them 
which can now be fairly considered, even if there were an ex- 
isting authority superior to herself by whom it could be tried. 

On the same principle, by way of finally illustrating our 
meaning, we have always thought the question of how far 
Tillotson and his coadjutors were canonically ordained a question 
with which no particular man need now trouble himself, there 
being no parties to put in a better claim than their successors, 
no tribunal before which such claim could be tried, and the 
essence of ordination, its theological validity, having unques- 
tionably been preserved to us. 
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The Life of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. Translated from 
the German of J. A. Méuter, D.D., by Henry Rymer Jones, 
London. 1842. 

Anselm von Canterbury. Dargestellt von G. F. Franck. Tii- 
bingen. 1842. 


Tue attention which of late years has been paid to the life and 
times of St. Anselm by our continental neighbours, naturally leads us 
to review the leading events of his painful life. The industry of the 
German ecclesiastical writers has not left us without able guides, 
Portions of Anselm’s works have been edited and annotated by 
Hegel; in the Gesammette Schriften und Aufsitze, Mohler has 
contributed his share to our knowledge of the ecclesiastical, literary, 
and moral life of the times of Rufus and Henry ; and now, last of all, 
Franck has devoted his abilities to the dogmatic theology of the 
primate. In the work of Dr. Mohler, as translated by the student 
in the Roman Catholic College of Old Hall Green, though a very 
fair portion of the work is dedicated to the literary labours of Anselm, 
the writer’s attention has been more especially drawn to his acts, as 
prior of Bec, and primate of England; and apparently with the 
great object of dragging in, at every conceivable opportunity, a defence 
of the various doctrines and claims of the Roman church, not only 
such as were called in question in the contest, but of all that ean be 
made to hang on to any saying or act of the subject of the biography. 
Franck, on the contrary, has slurred over the facts of the contest, 
and preferred to consider Anselm as a scholastic theologian, rather than 
as a firm defender of the Roman claims, as put forward by Gregory. 
Though Mohler’s work is full of the defence of his church, we greatly 
prefer it to any other, and recommend it to those who desire to learn 
at full length the events of those days. The great author of the 
“* Symbolik,” was far too honest a man, and too good an histcrian, to 
permit his religious bias to influence him in the statement of his 
facts, however it might sway the conclusions he desired to draw from 
them ; and in this little work, especially, his intention of writing a 
defence of Rome under the form of a life of St. Anselm, is too pal- 
pable to mislead any reader. Agreeing generally with his facts, as he has 
drawn them from Eadmer’s biography and the letters of Anselm and 
his cotemporaries, and disagreeing with the conclusions he would 
deduce from those facts, we will endeavour to present to our readers 
the contest of that eventful time, when an English king for the first 
time desired to renounce his connexion with the see of Rome, The 
contest was with the papacy, not with the particular pope. 

Of the parents of Anselm we know little more than their names 
and their countries; his father, Gundulph, was a Lombard; his 
mother, Ermenberg, a Burgundian, alike descended from families of 
rank and wealth. Of these parents, in the beginning of the eleventh 
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century,* was born the subject of our memoir; and though we have 
no evidence in favour of the statement, yet when the state of society 
at that time is considered, we may believe that the worldly principles 
and rude education of the Lombard father soon estranged him from 
his son, whilst the parental care of his tender mother fostered his 
early tendencies, and increased his natural affection for his parent. 
In the absence of incidents in his earlier years, visions, coinciding 
with the conduct of his after-life, have been inserted by his biogra- 
pher, either from the tradition of the monastery, or the fertility of 
his own imagination. When in the close of his eventful career his 
eid and humility had been fully proved, the vision or dream of 
iis early years, where, in child-like simplicity, the vision-rapt boy 
feared not to approach his God face to face, appeared too probable, 
especially in the days of his biographers, to be questioned or investi- 
gated.t The natural bent of his mind was prematurely disclosed ; 
at the age of fifteen he earnestly sought to enter a monastery, and 
when refused by the friendly abbot, he sunk into despair, and, after 
ineffectual struggles against his feelings, fled from his native town, 
Aosta, determined to seek refuge in the monastery of Bec, in Nor- 
mandy, and braving in his enterprise the perils of death, in passing 
the peaks of Mont Cenis to the plains of Burgundy. 

It was now but a few short years since the kinsman of the Duke 
of Normandy, the noble, valiant, and much-courted Helluin, changed 
his manners and his associates, retired to solitary contemplation, and, 
deterred by the uncouthness of the monks from entering a monastery, 
resolved to found a new institution. He, and his companions whom 
he had gathered round him, adopted the code of St. Benedict, and 
founded the monastery of Bec. There was yet one drawback: Hel- 
luin—though, unlike other nobles, he could read—soon felt that one 
of higher powers was required to superintend the new society, than 
the reformed noble. Such an one was the Lombard Lanfranc, the 
restorer of Latin literature, whom Helluin raised to the priorship of 
the new foundation. Great as was the reputation of the new monas- 
tery, no similar institution, says the chronicle of Bec, was at that 
time thought poorer, being compelled by its poverty from conforming 
with the usual custom of keeping a light constantly in the church ; 
whilst, in after times, the alms of Lanfranc saved its inmates from 
entirely perishing. Such was the abbot and prior, and such the in- 
stitution, to which Anselm fled.t 

Under the care of Lanfranc, Anselm rose to so great eminence in 
the fraternity, that, when William the Bastard compelled the prior 
to accept the abbacy of Caen, he was immediately raised by Helluin 
to the place of Lanfranc. A curious conversation, preserved by 
Eadmer, presents us with a comprehensive view of the new prior’s 





* At Aosta, in Piedmont, in the year 1034. 

+ Eadmer’s Life of Anselm, lib. i. Chron. Beccense. The chronicler treats the 
dream as a vision,—“ per divinam visionem ad sedes coelicasque in spiritu raptus.” 
t Chron. Beccense, p. 227, Life of St. Lanfranc, c.i. Anselm’s Letters, lib. i. 1. 
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discipline. In a discourse with a neighbouring abbot, the latter com- 
plained of the untractableness of his brotherhood :— 


“ He ceased not, he said, from chastising them day and night, but still 
they did not improve. ‘And when they are grown up,’ said Anselm, ‘ how 
are they?’ ‘Stupid,’ replied the abbot, ‘and like unto brutes.’ ‘A melan- 
choly education that,’ said Anselm, ‘which transforms men into brutes.’ 
‘ But can this be our fault?’ said the abbot, ‘ we use force to oblige them 
to advance in all good, and, despite of us, they make no progress.’ ‘ You 
force them!’ asked Anselm. ‘Tell me, I pray you, my lord abbot, should 

ou place a plant in your garden, and so bind it on all sides that its 
Soomsben could not expand; and should you some years after remove the 
bands, tell me what kind of a tree you would find.’ ‘ Doubtless an useless 
one, with its branches and boughs bent and entangled.’ ‘But the fault 
would lie with you, since in an unnatural manner you impeded its growth. 
Thus it is with your scholars: they are planted in the garden of the church, 
and entrusted to you, that they may increase and bring forth fruit to God; 
but you have so bound them on all sides with fear, with threats, and with 
chastisement, that they enjoy no freedom. Thus oppressed through want 
of foresight, evil thoughts, like thorns, entangled in each other, shoot up 
within them. Their thoughts they foster, and cherish, and always fixing 
themselves more firmly in the direction in which they have been bent, they 
become obstinate and incapable of any improvement: since from you they 
experience no love, no gentleness, no mildness, they consider your conduct 
towards them as the effect of hatred and severity. It now lamentably 
appears that, with their age, their hatred and suspicions are increased, and 
that they are ripe for every vice; love having never been shown them in 
their education, they now look upon other men with eyes of suspicion and 
distrust. But, in the name of God, why are you so inimical towards them? 
Are they not men of the same nature as yourself?’ The abbot thereon 
replied, that he had wished to bring up men capable of supporting great 
burdens. Anselm answered: ‘ The design is good; but to new-born infants 
we give milk, and not bread; for bread, in itself nutritious, would prove to 
them destructive. Strong souls are patient in affliction; when struck on 
one cheek, they present the other; they pray for their enemies, and love 
those that hate them. But he that is yet weak in the service of God re- 
quires the milk of mildness and kindness, of friendly exhortations and 
affectionate compassion. Let this be your conduct towards the strong and 
the weak; and by the grace of God you will, as much as lies in you, gain 
all to the Almighty.’ The abbot was now convinced how pernicious his 
heat had been.” —Pp. 12—14. 


During his priorship, Anselm bestowed his greatest attention upon 
the education of youth. ‘“ These,” he said, “are like wax, soft 
enough to receive, and hard enough to retain, an impression. If too 
hard, it receives no impression ; if too soft, it retains no figure.” 
The time he could spare from these labours, and from the unpleasant 
duties of his office, which the opposition of his younger brethren 
occasioned, was devoted to literary labours, by which his reputation 
was raised toa level with that of his predecessor. It was at this 
time that he wrote his Monologion, in which he endeavours to attain to 
a knowledge of the being and attributes of God, and also of the Trinity, 
by the unassisted power of reflection. His Proslogion was also a 
work of the same period, in which he sought to arrive, in a more 
simple way, at those holy truths which he had previously elaborated 
in an abstruse manner. To the same period are due his treatises. on 
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Truth, or the Freedom of the Will, on the Fall of Satan, and the 
Origin of Evil; as also his Grammar. His prayers and meditations 
were also manifold ; expressive of his deep sense of his own unwor- 
thiness, his incapacity of pleasing God in this life, and his almost 
hopeless struggle with the demon of despair: yet again, his soul 
seems full of confidence in the mercy of his God, mindful, that 
though our Judge, he is also our Saviour, and our Redeemer. Highly 
as his dogmatical works were estimated, his practical exhortations 
and meditations seem to have been even more widely circulated and 
applied. Anselm had written a meditation beginning thus :— 

“Terret me vita mea quia, diligenter discussa, apparet mihi tota peccatum 
aut sterilitas fere tota vita mea; et si quid fructus in ea videtur, sic est aut 
simulatum aut imperfectum, aut aliquo modo corruptum, ut possit aut non 
placere aut displicere Deum.” 

“ Many youths, and among these especially two of distinguished merit, 
named William and Roger, have acquainted us with the unction and loveli- 
ness of your name, and with the piety of your sentiments. Your work, 
commencing—‘ My whole life terrifies me when I attentively consider it,’ 
and other effusions of your contrite and humble spirit, have told us of the 
tears which so devoutly you have shed, and have even forced like tears 
from us; so that we are astonished at the dew of so great a blessing in 
your heart, and at the sweetness with which it has flowed into ours. In 
truth, your divinely inspired words awaken within us our slumbering com- 
punction, so that we hasten, as it were, in spirit to rejoice with you, loving 
these things in you, or rather you in them, but above them, and before all 
things, God.” 

The correspondence of Anselm was most extensive—from kings 
of Jerusalem to those of Ireland, from popes to monks, from queens 
to nuns; now giving counsel, now consolation; now pleading for the 
widow, now ordering the life of some noble penitent; now exacting 
strict justice from some overbearing lord. e have now more than 
four hundred of the valuable letters, in which the entire political and 
religious history of his day is freely sketched, and the manners and 
customs of the people of England and France illustrated by his 
graphic pen. 

The necessity of seeking the protection of William for the posses- 
sions of the monastery, to the abbacy of which he had been raised 
on the death of the aged Helluin, compelled Anselm to visit Eng- 
land. His reputation had preceded him ; his old master longed to 
converse with the pupil who had out-rivalled his teacher; and multi- 
tudes, says Eadmer, flocked to see the Abbot of Bec, whom they 
considered as a saint. William himself, naturally stern and unbend- 
ing, seems to have been greatly influenced by the mild persuasion of 
Anselm; though we need hardly admit with Eadmer, that the con- 
queror became an altered man after the visit of the abbot.* His 
historian has preserved a conversation between Anselm and Lanfrane, 
characteristic of the deference of the one, and the acuteness of the 





* “Rex ipse Wilhelmus, qui armis Augliam ceperat, et ea tempestate regnabat, 
quamvis ob magnitudinem sui cunctis fere videretur rigidus et formidabilis, An- 
selmo tamen ita erat inclinis et affabilis, ut ipso presente omnino, quam esse solebat, 
stupentibus aliis fieret alius.”’—Zadmer, lib. i. vol. ii. 
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other, of these two great men. Elfig, or Alphege, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, many years before had been seized by the Danes, and having 
refused to order his already impoverished clergy to contribute towards 
his ransom, had been murdered by his captors, and regarded as a 
martyr and saint by the people. Lanfranc, however, doubted as to 
the correctness of the claim ; his life had not been sacrificed in the 
confession of Christ. In his doubt he sought the advice of Anselm, 
who thus resolved the question :— 

“It is not to be doubted, that he who, to avoid a small offence, feared 
not death, would have been far more willing to die rather than grievously 
offend his God. And it is certainly a more heinous offence to deny Christ, 
than to oppress men by requiring them to contribute to a ransom. If, 
then, Elfig would not offend his God in things of less moment, how could 
he possibly have denied Christ when threatened with death? From this 
may we perceive what virtue inflamed the breast of Elfig; he preferred death 
rather than wound charity, and was far from imitating him of whom it is 
said, ‘Woe be to him by whom scandal cometh.’ Moreover, Christ is 
righteousness and truth; and he who gives his life for the former, dies for 
Christ, equally with him who is sacrificed for truth. Elfig, therefore, has 
died for Christ, and is truly a martyr.” 


Convinced by the arguments of Anselm, that actions receive their 
value, not from the outward act, but from the inward spirit, Lanfranc 
bowed to the subtle acuteness of his friend, and considered Elfig as 
an illustrious martyr. After a time Anselm returned to his convent, 
and passed several years in the due regulation of its inmates, for 
whom he endeavoured to obtain that immunity from episcopal super- 
intendence, so much desired by these establishments, and so prejudi- 
cial to their existence. 

For five years had William the Second refused to sanction an 
appointment to the vacant primacy, when Count Hugo of Chester 
summoned Anselm to England, to regulate a new religious house he 
had lately founded, and to administer consolation to its sick patron. 
He obeyed the request, came to England, advised the count respect- 
ing his new convent, consoled him in his sickness, and was preparing 
to return to Normandy, when the king forbad his departure. It is 
not easy to account for this conduct on the part of the king. But a 
short time before, his clergy had obtained from him permission to 
offer up prayers for a happy election to the see of Canterbury. Rufus 
understood the hint. Some one mentioned Anselm in his presence, 
as one who loved God alone, and desired nothing earthly—‘ No,” 
replied the king, with a sneer; “ not even the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury.” All hope was seemingly banished, when a sudden sickness 
predisposed the king to submission ; persuaded by his nobles, he 
sent for the abbot of Bec, humbly confessed his sins to him, promised 
a release of state prisoners, an annulling of debts, and a universal 
amnesty, and general amendment of his future life. The nobles 
pressed upon the repentant monarch the state of the primacy ; he 
Cae and consented to appoint Anselm. But the abbot refused. 

Vell did he perceive that the king’s illness was not unto death, and 
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that with returning liealth would come a return of oppression. “ You 
would yoke to the same plough,” said he to his friends, “an un- 
manageable steer with an aged and powerless sheep. The wild nature 
of the king will oppress me. You will see the Church laid waste 
during the shepherd’s life.” Persuasion at Jength overcame his 
opposition. He was conducted to the king, and received from his 
hand the sign of his investiture, the pastoral staff. Some delay 
occurred in the conclusion of the ordination. Both Rufus and An- 
selm had to make terms with each other. At length differences were 
settled, the main point, the recognition of Urban as pope, was con- 
ceded by the king, and the primacy was at length filled.* 

No sooner was William restored to health, than all his promises 
were forgotten; the prisoners were not released, the abbacies were 
not filled, or the spoils of the Church restored to her ministers. 
Sorely was Anselm grieved at this conduct of the king’s; he sought 
to persuade him to the performance of his promises; but Rufus was 
too eager to embark on his Norman expedition to spare time for dis- 
cussion, and too enraged with his primate for refusing the usual bribe 
to his sovereign, to listen to his mild persuasions. ‘ In what does 
it concern you?” said the king, when Anselm pleaded the state of 
the abbeys. “ Are not the abbacies mine own? You manage your 
possessions. Shall I resign my right over mine?” “True, O king,” 
replied the primate, “thine for good, and not for evil,—thine to 
support and defend, not to bring to destruction.” ‘“ Depart,” re- 
plied the king, “‘ pro certo noveris, mihi valda contraria esse que 
dicis.” They parted; the one to mature his implacable hatred of a 
man whose principles he detested, the other to fortify his own inten- 
tions by the advice of his bishops. Their advice was that of cowards 
and time-servers—submission and bribery. ‘“‘ No,” replied their 
primate, that will never do; it shall never be said of me, that I 
showed by my deeds, that the affection of my sovereign was to be 
purchased by a bribe. Shall I insult him by buying his favour, as I 
would a horse or a mule ?” 

William returned from Normandy, his temper soured by his 
failure. Anselm applied for permission to proceed to Rome, for the 
pallium, and to consult with Urban on the misfortunes of the English 
church. The king refused his consent; he had not acknowledged 
Urban. Anselm reminded him that he, when abbot of Bec, had 
acknowledged Urban as his pope, and that such a recognition had been 
a condition precedent of his acceptance of the primacy. It was not, 
however, a mere question of Urban or Wibert, but of reconciling 
allegiance to the king to obedience to the pope. Rufus desired to 
have raised himself to such a command over the Church as was 





* Anselm’s letters would warrant the supposition of personal violence, unless his 
words were more figurative than real. This view has been adopted by a writer in 
the “ British Critic,” with reference to whose article we may here observe, that this 
was written some months since, and only excluded from our last Number by press of, 
matter. 
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assumed by Henry the Eighth; he wished to have been the royal 
Pontifex Maximus of his kingdom. Nor were his bishops and 
nobles averse to such a plan. ‘The rule of the pope had ever been 
regarded with distrust by the clergy and laity of the realm; and the 
enforcement of the rule of celibacy by Gregory, had gone far to mature 
a desire of separation from the temporal, if not from the spiritual, 
sovereignty of Rome.* Such were the feelings that influenced the 
council to advise Anselm to submit to the will of their sovereign, and 
to withdraw his desire of investiture. Anselm appealed to our 
Saviour’s address to St. Peter, and denied on its authority the right 
of any but an ecclesiastical power to rule the Church. ‘ This, there- 
fore,” said the primate, “‘ would I wish all and each of you to under- 
stand, that in whatever relates to God, I will obey the successor of 
St. Peter; and in whatever appertains to the earthly authority of my 
lord the king, I will dedicate to him my fidelity and my assistance, 
according to my knowledge and my conscience.” Trembling for the 
life of their bold primate, whose principles they could not but admire, 
however they might refuse to sacrifice worldly gain in following him, 
the bishops warned Anselm of his danger, and declared that they 
dared not repeat his words to the king. ‘“‘ Fear not,” said Anselm, 
*T will do so myself;” and thus saying he sought the presence of Rufus, 
and declared to him his determination. Though we have no Peter 
of Blois to sketch for us the king in one of his transports of passion, 
sitting, as his successor the second Henry, on the bare ground, rend- 
ing his garments and gnashing his teeth, we may readily conceive the 
anger of Rufus on the words of Anselm. 

Again the spiritual and temporal peers were summoned before 
the king, and an attempt was made to shake the determination of the 
primate. ‘They bad him believe that the whole kingdom complained 
of his insults to the king; they warned him that Rome, open to 
bribery, would support the most powerful, the most wealthy. “Shake 
off, therefore,” said they, “ the pope, obey the king as a subject, and 
feceive the power of the primacy increased an hundred-fold.” “ It 
is in vain,” said the primate, “‘ that ye seek to separate me from the 
pope ; but let me think upon what ye have said; I pray a day’s 
delay.” The princes mentioned his wish to the king, and, deceived 
by the apparent vacillation of Anselm, recommended Rufus to grant 
no delay. Anselm smiled when they returned with the king’s 
refusal. “I am ready now—yea, directly—to answer to any one 
who affirms that my submission to the pope is inconsistent with my 
allegiance to my king, and to declare the grounds of my deter- 
mination.” The council feared to meet his arguments, and declined 
to hear his defence. The second day of the discussion was ended. 





* It has been said by Romagnosi, that we must look to the small states of Italy 
for the first attacks on the papacy. Such an assertion shows a great ignorance of 
the opinions held by the kings and clergy of England during the contests of Rufus 


and Anselm, Henry and Becket, and John and Innocent. The papal yoke never sat 
easy on our Church, 
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When the council assembled on the morrow, one of the prelates 
openly proposed to use violence towards the primate, to despoil him 
of his ring and staff, and expel him from the kingdom. He had 
miscalculated the feelings of the nobility ; to a man they cried out 
against the proposal. ‘“ Ye have brought me into this contest,” 
said Rufus to the council. ‘ What do ye counsel? Either con- 
demn Anselm, or I condemn ye.” Fatigued with these harassing 
discussions, Anselm had heretofore snatched a few hours’ repose 
whenever the princes and bishops had left him, to consult with the 
king. ‘I know not what to think of our plans against the primate,” 
said one of the nobles; ‘“‘ we labour to accuse him, and he sleeps in 

eace ; and yet, when we return, by one word he crosses our plans.” 
loliaesond by the threats of the king, the bishops—except Gundulph 
of Rochester—agreed to renounce their allegiance to Anselm. The 
king declared that he withdrew his protection from him, and called 
upon the nobles to renounce their allegiance to the primate. Their 
reply effectually defeated the projects of Rufus. ‘ We owe him no 
fealty,” said they, “cas we have not sworn to any, so can we not 
renounce it. But we do acknowledge him as our primate, for that 
he hath not proved himself unworthy of that high dignity.” The 
king adjourned the council; the passive resistance of Anselm had 
achieved a triumph over the violent attacks of his enemies—against 
the king who sought to rule the Church as he did the State, by 
oppression and violence—against the prelates who feared to resign 
the pleasures and profits of this world, for lives of piety, self-denial, 
and asceticism. ‘The people formed no incorrect judgment on the 
matter. To them the grounds of the quarrel were little known, less 
cared for; they judged alone by the characters of the actors :—on the 
one side was violence, selfish vanity, grasping ambition ; on the other, 
meekness and passive endurance under evil. ‘They entreated Anselm 
“not to be troubled with the words he heard, but to remember how 
Job in his lowest abasement subdued Satan, to whom Adam in his 
greatness and prosperity had fallen ;” and they reviled the prelates 
as fit followers of the traitor Judas, the undiscerning Pilate, and the 
cruel Herod. 

Before the council could meet again at Whitsuntide, the differ- 
ences between the king and the pope had been apparently settled ; 
Rufus, after a vain endeavour to procure the deposition of Anselm, 
acknowledged Urban as pope, and permitted the primate to receive 
the pallium from Rome. Still, however, Anselm’s plans for the re- 
formation of the clergy were entirely fruitless ; countenanced by the 
king, and supported by their powerful relations, the English clergy 
refused to obey his orders, and, taking advantage of that national 
feeling which ever Jed them to noid themselves apart from Rome, 
and independent of her commands, refused her discipline, at the time 
when they rejected her encroachments. But the peace was of short 
duration. The occasion of the expedition into Wales, and the failure 
ef Anselm to contribute as many men as the king expected, once 
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more placed him in open opposition to Rufus. For a year the king’s 
anger seems to have found vent in other ways, but in 1097, when 
Anselm, unable to effect what he deemed the necessary alterations in 
the English Church, and to establish the scheme of Gregory, sought 
permission to visit Rome, and consult with Urban on the matter, the 
king’s anger appeared in his answer to the request. Anselm waited 
until the council met in the autumn, when he again renewed his 
request, and besought his bishops to support his petition ; their reply 
was characteristic :— 

“« «Lord, father,’ they replied, ‘we know thou art a pious and holy man, 
and hast thy desires in heaven. We by our relatives whom we support, by 
temporal circumstances in which we are engaged, are withheld from ascend- 
ing to your magnanimity, and from turning our backs on the world. But 
if you are willing to descend to us, and imitate our conduct, we will assist 
you with the same counsel with which we assist each other, and will succour 
you in your embarrassments. But should you abide by your former prin- 
ciples, we will not desert our allegiance to the king, nor separate ourselves 
from him.’ Anselm replied :—‘ You have answered well, go to your lord— 
I remain with my God.’ The primate was now entirely deserted. Many 
of the princes and bishops were sent to him by the king, and addressed him 
in these words: ‘You have been a constant uneasiness to our sovereign ; 
and the more you obtain, the more you desire. You have violated the oath 
which you took to the crown. It is unheard of that a noble, much less a 
primate, should leave the kingdom without the king’s consent. You should 
pledge yourself by your oath under no future cases to appeal to the pope; 
and then visit the court, and beg pardon for your offences.’ Hereupon they 
departed.” 

Unwilling to be deemed a perjured man, Anselm followed them 
to the council, and defended himself before Rufus. So far as con- 
sistent with the laws of God and with justice, he had sworn to obey 
the customs of the realm. “God and justice,” said the king, “ are 
not in the oath.” ‘“ What then is therein, if God and justice be not 
there?” replied Anselm. His opponents were silent, and Anselm 
continued his defence. ‘* A sermon !—a sermon!” cried they, in- 
terrupting him. Still the primate continued his address. “Go,” 
said the king, at length. “Go to St. Peter and the pope; but re- 
member I abide not by his determination.” Anselm obeyed, left 
the council, returned to his palace, and prepared for his departure. 
Taking his staff from the altar, he set off for Canterbury, on his road 
to Dover, whither his few goods had already been removed to evade 
the rapacity of the king. Considered as a martyr to the Church, his 
journey to Bec, and thence to Lyons, was one continued triumph ; 
and happy did that man deem himself, with whom the exiled primate 
consented to abide even for an hour. 

It was now winter, and Anselm besought the pope that he might 
remain at! Lyons, and defer his presence at Rome until the ensuing 
spring. Urban, however, was not to be denied, and the primate 
proceeded to the papal court. ‘The praise with which he was there 
received, the brotherly affection of Urban, the seeming earnestness 
in his cause of all at Rome, could not reconcile the primate to the 
confusion, the plots, the intrigues, the splendour of the Roman court. 
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‘Disgusted with their ways, and suffering from the unhealthy winds of 
the approaching summer, Anselm retired to the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Campania; and in his pupils’ cloister, at 'Telesina, applied 
his energies to his doctrinal writings. ‘The treatise, “Cur Deus 
Homo,” commenced amid the troubles of England, was here com- 
pleted. But even in this secluded cloister the woes of his Church and 
his adopted country were an hourly affliction to Anselm. Every mes- 
senger told of increased violence and sacrilege on the part of Rufus ; 
nothing seemed sacred from his attack, but violence itself. All hope 
of reformation seems to have passed from Anselm’s mind ; he shrunk 
from continuing the contest, and requested permission to resign his 
primacy. The pope rebuked his cowardice, and summoned the 
council of Bari to enforce obedience on the English monarch. The 
council pressed for Rufus’s immediate excommunication ; Anselm 
alone opposed it, and the council were content with re-enacting 
the laws against lay investiture. This was as nought; the power 
or bribes of William procured the suspension of all discussion until 
the autumn of the following year (1099). It was in vain that the 
general feeling, as represented in the bold appeal of the bishop of 
Lucca at the Easter council, cried aloud for immediate and energetic 
action. The pope with his usual policy—some call it moderation— 
deferred his final answer, which the death of the king in the following 
year rendered unnecessary. ‘The pope, too, soon followed his regal 
opponent to the grave. 

Everything now wore a different aspect. Henry, eager to secure 
on his side the reputation and influence of one so beloved as Anselm, 
welcomed him to England, and attempted to overcome his refusal of 
investiture, by promising to send a messenger to the new pope to 
settle the question. Anselm admitted the excuse, and used his 
efforts in Henry’s favour. When Robert attempted to gain the 
allegiance of the English nobles, the example and the arguments of 
Anselm secured Henry on the throne of England. Paschal, the 
new pope, answered the king’s request, by a long and apparently 
stern letter of denial. He quoted Scripture and St. Ambrose, against 
the king’s claim, and cited Justinian and Constantine as models of 
kingly obedience to the holy see. Many words indeed there were, 
and in those words a plain refusal of the king’s demands; but here 
the letter ended; no ulterior measures were even hinted at; no 
threats, not even a warning of the probable effects of the king’s dis- 
obedience to the pope. Such conduct may seem strange; Mohler 
would call it moderation. Yes, it was moderation, and with a reason. 
“Thou knowest,” wrote Paschal to Anselm, “the poverty of our 
condition, Since the Church of Rome laboureth for all the churches, 
whosoever taketh aught away from her is guilty of sacrilege, not only 
against her, but against all the churches.” There was much more in 
the letter; words, and words of meaning; it said, ‘Collect the 
Peter’s pence.” It was always an established rule in this country 
that this tribute could not be raised, but by the king’s authority and 
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permission. Henry might be glad to purchase silence; Paschal 
would not object to barter execution for money, if he was allowed to 
set his adverse. judgment on record. ‘Truly this was Paschal’s 
moderation. Henry received the letter, and talked of further nego- 
tiations. 

So long as Henry had aught to fear from his brave brother Robert, 
he contrived to satisfy Anselm with projects of further embassies, 
At length, however, relieved from all fear as to his kingdom, he was 
encouraged to renew his opposition to Anselm and the papal claims. 
The primate was called upon to consecrate the king’s nominees ‘to 
the vacant sees and abbeys, or to leave the realm. Anselm refused ; 
he would neither consecrate nor depart from England; he would 
return to his see, and there execute his‘ episcopal duties. Foiled by 
the patient endurance of Anselm, Henry proposed a new embassy to 
Rome; three bishops represented Henry, two monks were the 
primate’s ambassadors. The accounts that came back were entirely 
at variance with one another. Paschal, by his letter, denominated 
the king’s claim of investiture as an adultery with the Church, the 
spouse of God; these and many other hard words were written by 
the pope; he proceeds not any further; again no threats of ulte- 
rior measures. The three bishops declared that Paschal had privately 
assured them that he excused what had been done, and permitted 
Anselm to consecrate those whom the king had already appointed to 
the vacant sees, but that he feared to say so in his public letters, lest 
other kings should make the same demands. This the two monks 
strongly denied; all the words of the pope which they had heard 
were strongly against such a permission. Were not all these ac- 
counts true ? 

The letters of Paschal merely denounce the principle of lay in- 
vestiture, and, in the general nature of the terms, apply not to par- 
ticular instances. The public words of the pope, as heard by the 
monks, were doubtless to the same effect. Still, in private, he may 
have granted his permission to Anselm to consecrate those already 
elected; he may have been content to secure his claim for the future, 
at the expense of present private concessions. Paschal’s conduct to 
the emperor, Henry V., would lead us to admit many a charge against 
him for falsehood or perjury. But is it necessary to suppose this as 
such an instance on his part? The supposed private terms are onl 
those on which the matter was eventually compromised by the aid of 
Matilda—immunity for past offences. Nor is it at all inconsistent 
with the papal court for their public and private instructions to be 
totally at variance. A far better man than Paschal, not so very 
many years after, wrote thus to Henry II. :—“ As to the variations 
which you might have discovered in our letters and our legates, this 
should in no wise surprise you, as we read of the blessed Paul that 
he more than once changed his purpose.”* 





* Divi Thome Epistolz, lib. iv. let. 3, from Pope Alexander to Henry IT. 
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Anselm refused to believe the report of the bishops, and the only 
resource was another mission to Rome, to ascertain the pope’s wishes. 
‘“* Paschal remained firm,” we are told; whether as to the remission 
of past offences, or the exaction of his claim for the future, we cannot 
accurately discover. Anselm was now requested to proceed to the 
papal court; he assented, proceeded to Rome, and in no way placed 
matters on a more conciliatory footing. As he returned, his com- 
panion, Henry’s own ambassador, warned him of his danger. “ If 
you are returning with a determination of imitating the conduct 
of your predecessors toward our former monarchs, you will be wel- 
come.” ‘* Have you nothing more to say to me?” asked Anselm, 
‘Do I not speak to a man of understanding?” was his companion’s 
reply. Anselm understood the hint, and remained at Lyons with 
his friend, the archbishop; he was unwilling to compromise either 
the safety of himself or the claims of his church; he saw one or 
the other must result from his return to England. 

The conduct of the king towards the clergy at last persuaded even 
the most violent opponents of St. Anselm that those concessions from 
which they “‘ expected prosperity, had instead brought distress upon 
them; and that the peace which they had hoped for had departed 
further from them.” Henry was no foolish tyrant; he well knew 
how to punish his opponents through their own weapons; parading 
forth himself as the defender of the truth and the asserter of the 
Church’s discipline, he converted the fines for marriage among the 
clergy into a source of revenue: and when the guilty became too few 
to satisfy the king’s demands, the innocent were classed with the 
former, and rewarded for their guiltlessness by the severity of their 
fines. Were but one tithe of the atrocities charged against the king 
by the ecclesiastical biographers substantiated, well might the six 
bishops regret their previous opposition to the primate, and declare 
that “the streets of Sion lamented, because they were trodden by the 
uncircumcised ;” and “how the temple mourned, for the people had 
advanced, even to the holy of holies, yea, even to the ark of the 
covenant.” They besought him to rise, like another Matthias, and 
come in person to their aid. To the address of the bishops, Anselm 
thus replied :— 

“ T lament, and with you mourn in spirit, over the afflictions which have 
befallen you and the English Church; but it is impossible that I should 
comply with your and my wishes, and come in person to your assistance. 
Our ambassadors have not yet returned from the pope. But yet it is to 
me most pleasing and satisfactory, that you at length perceive whither (to 
use the mildest expression) your patience has led you, and that you engage 
to me your assistance, not in my cause, but in that of God, and invite me 
to visit you without delay. As yet I cannot do so, as the king will not 
pe my return, unless I oppose the decrees of the pope and conform to 

is will. Yet I rejoice at your good desires, and at the truly episcopal for- 
titude which you promise.” 


Fortunately for England, Anselm had a true friend in Matilda, the 
king’s spouse. From his decision in favour of her union with Henry 
NO. XXVII.—N. 5. 3c 
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had commenced her respect for the primate, which their continued 
correspondence, even during his banishment, had raised to a firm at- 
tachment. Paschal, too, was tired of contending with one at once so 
powerful and so obstinate as the English king. And Henry was too 
shrewd an observer of human nature, not to perceive that the patient 
endurance of Anselm under every indignity was no mean argument 
in favour of the papal claim, an argument daily increasing in strength 
as the contest and the exile of the primate was prolonged. “ Dis- 
cover some way,” Matilda had written to Anselm, “ in which you, 
who justly claim precedence, may not suffer, and in which the rights 
of regal majesty may not be injured.” Another friend of the pri- 
mate's had acted on the same principle, and at last the solicitations 
of Matilda and Henry’s sister, the countess of Blois, had their effect, 
and matters were compromised between the pope, the primate, and 
the king. On Henry’s part, the freedom of election and claim of 
investiture were conceded, the clergy were relieved from the marriage 
fines, or, if already punished, were excused all imposts for the seven 
ensuing years. On the part of Paschal, the feudal oath to the king, 
“Qua Urbanus,” as Eadmer says, “que ut investituras inter- 
dixerat,” was conceded previous to consecration, and those who had 
been regally invested during the contest and exposed to the dangers 
and penalties of excommunication, were allowed to continue in their 
bishoprics without any further question. Such was the termination 
of the contest. 

The term of Anselm’s life was now rapidly drawing to a close, and 
the continued discussion regarding the assumption of the primacy by 
the archbishop of York tended to embitter his latter years. The 
king, who had never forgiven the primate, specious as were his words 
towards him, secretly fomented the adverse claim; whilst the too 
great abstemiousness of the primate’s life tended to render every dis- 
cussion a source of great anxiety to one whose spirit indeed was 
strong, but his body weak. The violence which he did to nature in 
his long and bitter fasts broke the corporeal strength of the primate ; 
his mind, however, was still bright, and his theological researches 
were continued to the day of his decease. Anselm had just com- 
pleted his treatise, in which he strove to explain the reconciliation 
between the prescience of God and the predestination and free will 
of man, when he perceived that the hand of death was upon him. 
He summoned his friends, gave his last blessing to the king, Matilda, 
his country, and his children, the monks of Canterbury; and as 
one of his friends read to him the gospel narrative of the last supper 
and passion of our Lord, he closed his eyes in death as the reader 
pronounced the words, “‘ Ye are they which have continued with me 
in my temptations. And I appoint unto you a kingdom as my 
father hath appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my 
table in my kingdom.” 

We have now spoken of St. Anselm as monk, prior, and primate ; 
we have traced him from his earliest years to his dying day, and seen 
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nim amid the temptations of ambition, flattery, and power, and the 
threats of suffering and death, still the same patient yet unbending 
character, willing, indeed, to resign all worldly honours for the peace 
of his fellow-countrymen, and to suffer persecution in their cause, but 
never to be bent from his purpose or dissuaded from his opinion ; 
never taking up opinions in haste and without careful search and 
discrimination, but when once persuaded that he holds the truth, im- 
movable by every worldly threat. It remains that we speak of An- 
selm as a theological writer—as the chief, the acknowledged, model 
of the theological writers of his own times. 

The attempt which was made from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century to demonstrate Christianity as rational, and everything truly 
rational as christian, is what is generally called scholastic theology. 
The means by which this study strove to attain its end were not, 
indeed, entirely distinct from those by which all other studies 
worked, but its spirit and its object were particularly distinct in cha- 
racter. Nothing is more common than to hear complaints of the 
effects of the various systems of heathen philosophy on the studies 
of the schoolmen ; to hear of their works being characterized as mere 
Platonic, Neoplatonic, or Aristotelic disquisitions, overlaying and 
frittering away Christianity by heathen philosophy. So far as Pla- 
tonism, when enlightened by Christianity, is Platonism still; so far 
as Aristotleism, regenerated by the same power, is still Aristotleism : 
the remarks are true. But should we not be nearer to the truth, 
were we, instead of considering the influence of heathen ethics on 
Christianity, to regard the influence of Christianity on heathen phi- 
losophy—to regard the works of the schoolmen as christianized 
philosophy, not as philosophized Christianity ? 

“As to the form of scholastic discussion,” says Méhler, “ although it 
must be confessed that the syllogism’ greatly prevails, yet are they greatly 
in error who would ascribe such importance to the syllogism as to assert 
that without it scholastic writings would be useless, and have no medinm 
for mental development. In the works of St. Anselm, it is unemployed, and 
in its stead dialogue and unfettered expositions are the medium of instruc- 
tion. Indeed, so little is the syllogism associated with the idea of scholastic 
writings, that many would not exist as such, were the syllogistic form 
acknowledged as the exclusive and necessary associate of the scholastics.” 


Subtlety of research and devotion to useless and unfruitful ques- 
tions, is another charge against the schoolmen, a charge not to be 
denied, as to many of their writers, and a particular period of their 
learning. But is not this objection natural, as well to the infidel as 
to the opposer of unbelief and the faithful Christian? The infidel 
cannot believe in the positive truths of Christianity, in the divinity 
of Christ our Saviour, as the author of regenerating grace; to him, 
therefore, speculative researches on the Trinity and the relation be- 
tween nature and grace are mere useless subtleties. His unwilling- 
ness to believe renders him incapable of appreciating the importance 
of apparent trifles. The charge of uscless subtleties deadens the 
stings of conscience. 
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What is the result to the believer, taking the average character of 
Christians and their general position in the intellectual scale? These 
discussions are too far above the majority to be felt or comprehended. 
They feel that between their minds and those of such writers there 
is not common ground, no point of agreement, and they naturally 
condemn that which they fail of comprehending; they cannot see 
the immediate use, and will not'take on credit. ‘There is yet a third 
class, the faithful believers, those who hold that reason is never to 
be brought to the aid of revelation; to them it seems more than use- 
less, to attempt to explain the words of God himself. With them 
may be joined those who regard a christian life as solely practical ; 
these err in knowledge as well as experience; they know not that 
Christianity is neither solely theoretical nor solely practical ; that 
purity of knowledge and purity of will must be combined in the true 
spiritual life. They err in experience, not remembering the lives of 
the greatest of the scholastic theologians; not regarding the actions 
of Anselm, Peter the Lombard, Bonaventura, and Aquinas. 

It has been maintained, with an apparent fairness, that to Anselm 
we are to look for the foundation, and to the schoolmen for the deve- 
lopment, of the science of natural theology, Had we space, we would 
here set forth such passages from St. Anselm’s treatises as would show 
the erroneous nature of such a theory. Mohler has carefully collected 
them. Natural theology might on one supposition arrive at a know- 
ledge of a divine being—of God—but not of his Trinity; it might 
discover the free will of man, but must be ignorant of grace; it 
might know of immortality, of the resurrection it must ever be igno- 
rant; it might perceive the sinfulness of our nature, it must remain 
blind to regeneration. ‘ But Anselm,” says Mohler, “‘ knew God 
only in his Trinity; considered the freedom of man solely as united 
with grace; immortality as linked with the resurrection; man’s sin- 
fulness joined to his regeneration. To him this was natural: the 
others would have been unnatural.” 

Doubtless, in several of his researches, St. Anselm proved unsuc- 
cessful, and Gaunilo was not far wrong in his attack on the nature of 
his proof of the existence of a God. Still do his works merit our 
gratitude, and his proofs of the identity of revealed truths with such 
as true reason can develop, are for the most part faultless. His 
meditations were thought worthy of being recommended to the study 
of the members of our Church, by one of her ablest teachers, and 
were united by their reverend translator with those of St. Augustin 
and St. Bernard. To give one passage from his theological writings, 
a paragraph from his treatise on the agreement of grace and free will, 
showing the relation between reason and revelation : 


“ As, in the beginning, God made the fruits and the various trees without 
seed, so, without the medium of human instructions, did he, through his 
wonderful operations, fertilize, with heavenly seed, the hearts of his apo- 
stles, prophets, and preachers. Hence, we receive whatever we sow with 
benediction in the field of God for the nourishment of souls; as we resow 
the first seeds of the earth for the nourishment of the body. For we can 
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preach nothing, with profit, to the salvation of souls which the Holy Scrip- 
tures have not fertilized, produced, or contained within themselves. For 
when we say anything through reasoning, which we cannot manifestly 
prove by the Holy Scriptures, by the following means we may tell whether 
it is to be received or cast away. When reason is manifestly speaking, and 
the Scriptures are by no means opposed, the voice of reason is supported 
by the authority of the Scriptures, which, as they are opposed to no truth, so 
do they not countenance any error. Thus every truth of reason is sup- 
ported by the Scriptures, when they either directly favour or do not disap- 
prove. But when they decidedly contradict our views, we should be 
persuaded that these views are not founded on truth, however incontro- 
vertible they may appear.” 


To have given a dull catalogue of the titles of St. Anselm’s works 
would have been useless; to have entered into the various subjects 
of his writings would have filled an entire Remembrancer. With a 
general reference to Mohler’s chapter on the scholastic life of St. An- 
selm, we here conclude our remarks on his works, having pointed out 
where more knowledge is to be easily obtained, and endeavoured to 
set out a few of the precautions necessary to be observed by those who 
would rightly understand the works of St. Anselm and his brother 
theologians. 





l. The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, 


President of Queen’s College, and Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge, &c. By his niece, Mary Muner, 
Author of “ The Christian Mother.” London: J. W. Parker, 
1842. 8vo. Pp. xx. 722. 


2. The Church of England Examined by Scripture and Tradition, 
in an answer to Lectures by the Rev. John Venn, of Hereford, 
on the Christian Ministry. By R. Macxenzre BEVERLEY. 
London: Groombridge. 1843. 8vo. Pp. viii. 84. 


ProBaBy we shall lay ourselves open to some, and it may be 
even serious, misconception, when we say that there must be 
different theological schools in the Church. On the one hand 
we are not ae to advance with Dr. J. B. Sumner, that 
“it is too much to expect that there should be no schisms or 
divisions among Christians, and that the Church of Christ should 
ever be a seamless coat;” nor again can we follow the late Mr. 
Alexander Knox, who considered a spiritual revival, such as 
that of the Methodism of his own days, as a divinely providential 
result; nay, that in some sense even Puritanism and Methodism 
were intended to keep up true personal piety, which would be sure 
to languish in “the Establishment;” or that Methodism was 
necessary as “a nucleus for plebeian piety;” or that there was 
a divine appointment in the differing, and almost antagonist, 
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religious systems, the one being intended to make “ foundation 
Christians,” and the other “ superstructure Christians.” 

And yet let us calmly look things in the face; for there is 
nothing so hurtful to the religious temper as to be afraid of 
facts; and, just now, there are those among us who are so 
alarmed at the present spiritual phenomena, that they have not 
the courage fairly to review our position, which indeed is startling 
enough, and whose external appearance may be something like 
this. We are not now stating, of course, the general feeling, 
for it requires some gentle violence even to analyze our own 
minds, and there are too many, and those not the least noisy, on 
either side, who never think at all; but it may be that this may 
be our real position as a branch of Christ’s Church; and, in- 
tentionally, we will not overstate it on the favourable side. 
There is at work, not around us but in us and of us, the most 
frightful spirit of religious dissension and disunion; everywhere 
the lines are strongly and decidedly marked; men seem to know 
full well that life or death depends upon a struggle, and that 
they are in the struggle; there are comparatively few who are 
not called, and who io not obey the call, to choose a side; some, 
of course, do this in the spirit of mere party, and for the sake of 
ranking themselves under this or that banner, and of achieving 
distinction and name for themselves or their associates, irrespec- 
tive, for the most part, of the causa belli: there are plenty of Swiss 
on either side. But in most instances a deeper and truer feeling 
lies at the heart of the many who are mixed up with the present 
strife: they know and feel that the seed of centuries is bearing 
its harvest; they proclaim openly that it is not for “ non- 
essentials” that the war is waging; principles have come into 
collision—2e must as a Church either become more Catholic in prac- 
tice, or, ceasing to be a Church, less Catholic in theory, than the 
Reformation has left us; and this both sides confess; and the 
strife which shall decide this question must be internecient. 
We have not much objection to the statement of one, a dissenter, 
whose respectability is more questionable than his talent, and 
whose name we have prefixed to these remarks. 

“There is no reconciliation possible of the two schools; the dominion of 
the traditional school is probable, and the sect of the Evangelical clergy 
must, ere long, entirely give way. The ‘Record’ newspaper, the organ 
of that miscellaneous party called, by courtesy, ‘ Evangelical,’ openly 
denounces the school of the Tractators as ‘hateful and antichristian.” 
Hence we see things coming to a crisis ; and now, after three centuries of an 
unquiet life, the Church of England is in this extraordinary position, that 
its own clergy are disagreed about fundamentals, and though, ostensibly, one 
regiment in the uniform of the surplice, are, in fact, two armies drawn out 
in battle array to fight the quarrels of first principles. The question is now 
put so intelligibly, that it is no longer possible for clergymen to retain that 
ambiguous position in which many have hitherto been pleased to act as 
simple Evangelists, preaching justification by faith, and conversion to a 
baptized and regenerate congregation, and disregarding the manifest doctrines 
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of the Prayer Book. The Bishop of London in his late Charge, speaking as 
one that aliowss the Prayer Book, asserts its doctrines plainly; the 
‘ Record’ newspaper, commenting on the prelate’s charge, declares that its 
statements are ‘ most unscriptural;” but then they are most in accordance 
with the Prayer Book: and thus we see that the two parties are fundamentally 
opposed, and in a way never to be reconciled. The Evangelical clergymen 
forget their solemn engagements, to which on entering into their minis- 
terial functions they pledged themselves.” Church of England Examined, §c. 
Preface, Pp. v, vi. 

We have no fault to find with this view of things; for it is 
worse than folly to affect, for the sake of a hollow and trea- 
cherous external uniformity, to conceal irreconcileable divisions ; 
we cannot patch up a peace; now that the battle has begun, it 
must be fought, and fought out; and we could not have selected 
a more fitting field than that which either side unites in choosing, 
the doctrine of the new birth in baptism. It is significant 
enough, that the only point upon which any unanimity 1s felt is 
the selection of the lists for the conflict ; both sides feel that the 
collision must come here, and that a better hour, and a fairer 
field, could not have been chosen: it is the Pharsalia of mutual 
choice :— 

« ____. Quem flagitat, inquit, 
Vestra diem virtus, finis civilibus armis, 
Quem quesistis adest; totas effundite vires : 
Extremum ferri superest opus, unaque gentes 
Hora trahit: medio posuit Deus omnia campo.” 


Indeed, it must be so: cut down the list of fundamentals to 
the scantiest formula, still the “one baptism for the remission of 
sins” remains a chief article of the Christian faith ; evaporate 
our Saviour’s doctrine down to its first essence, and regeneration 
will be the residuum. Is St. Paul enumerating the “ first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God ?” the “ doctrine of baptisms” is one 
in a catalogue which contains but six articles as of prime and most 
vital influence. If there be one truth more than another which 
meets every test of universal consent and Catholic interpreta- 
tion, which stands at the door of every church, in every age and 
in every country, it is the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
We wonder not, therefore, that, in attempting to cut off the 
support of life from the leaguered Church, her enemies went 
at once to the “ fountain opened ” in holy baptism. 

Or, again, choose, if we can, the truth which shall pervade and 
colour, and, like the blood of life, circulate throughout every 
portion of Christian teaching ; which shall give wings to every 
prayer, animate every confession, check every boasting, revive 
despair, correct forward irreverence, modify and assimilate the 
most different services, link, as it were, in one blessed band, 
all ages of life, and all states of grace, and this shall be the 
doctrine of baptism. Facts prove this: if we read a single 
sermon of any divine, however temperate and moderate, and on 
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any subject apparently the most remote from that of the laver of 
regeneration, should he not hold the teaching of the Church on 
this head, the defect is sure to come out; some phrase is sure to 
be incomplete and partial ; some expression betrays the one thing 
needful; or we feel, if we cannot point out, that which lacketh 
of the all-pervading truth—the very soul and spirit of the 
Christian Creed. 

And if, on this vital and most fundamental doctrine, variance, 
as at present, the most complete, exists in the Church—and we 
are far from seeking to deny the fact—it may be felt, as it is in 
some quarters, that our Lord’s presence must be already with- 
drawn from a body which is so torn and distracted. This would 
certainly be an obvious conclusion, but we are not prepared to 
draw it; we are rather confirmed in a contrary inference. The 
very fact of the struggle is a sign and proof of life; a dead 
tree throws out no vigorous offshoots to repel and replace the 
assaults of moss, and canker, and blight. To know, and to feel, 
and to acknowledge the presence of a disease, is, as it would 
seem, an effort of nature to throw it off. We own that corrup- 
tion, and the forerunners of death itself, are at wild work in the 
system ; but mortification itself may be arrested; the dead flesh 
is even now sloughing off, and a healthy granulation is already 
appearing: it is not yet needful to cut off a limb to save the 
whole body. 

We readily admit, therefore, that we are not so much dis- 
tressed at the present state of the Church as many around us. 
God forbid, indeed, that we should make it other than a matter 
of tears and prayers; but, to use a familiar and proverbial 
phrase, we have long needed a storm to clear the air. So much 
evil has been growing up within, and under the name of the 
Church, that we should be glad of any trial—so confident are 
we of His strength to support the Church—which will prove to 
men, and angels, and devils, that we are yet in His hand, 
though a chastening one; we are tempted to welcome the fur- 
nace, which, though it be of affliction, is refining. We shall 
never be in a sound condition till the close alliance between the 
Church and the world, disguised as is this latter under the 
specious names of the State, Expediency, Wealth, Popularity, 
Patronage, Respectability, and the Applause of all men, is tho- 
roughly broken up. We shall not stand fair in our Master's 
sight, till we have knelt a little at His cross; till our arms 
are somewhat more blunted, and our priestly robes a little more 
soiled, with the sore conflict with the evil one; we know 
not yet the full blessedness of being evil spoken of by all men 
for His name’s sake; we have not yet unlearned the soothing 
Egyptian tale of the duty of compromise; we are yet hankering 
after the smooth lawn and the sparkling conservatory, the 
drawing rooms and nurseries of a beautiful English rectory; we 
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have had too much of the world, and of its ways; and anything 
which shall force us to clasp the sharp cross to our hearts is to 
be welcomed, albeit we cannot but fear for ourselves in this the 
day of our visitation. Quis poterit cogitare diem adventis Ejus, 
et quis stabit ad videndum Eum? And whatever the results in 
a worldly sense may be, even though they amount to the loss of 
one half of those who have been content to share our smiles, and 
to name themselves after our name, we feel not the slightest doubt 
or despondency about the issue, as in God’s sight; and, if we 
pray for His more abiding presence in our churches, we must be 
content to see them emptied of all those who loll luxuriously in 
cushioned pews. Any contest, therefore, which thins our ranks, 
so it be only of the impedimenta militia, the half-hearted, the 
worldly, the indulgent, is to be hastened, rather than sighed 
over. And cost what it will of personal suffering, of the 
estrangement of friends, of the loss of peace and even of charity, 
of the fearful shock to society, of danger and doubt and diffi- 
culty, the sun will rise brightly and cheerily after the storm; 
and we shall at least have won this, that the notes of the Church, 
the keys and the spiritual sword, the cross and the pastoral 
staff, shall be truths somewhat more real, and somewhat more 
influential over sin and sorrow, the world and Satan, than are 
their painted mockeries on the panels of a bishop’s carriage, 
which is all that we see of them at present. 

We have been led into this estimate of our actual condition 
by a train of thought resulting from the observation with which 
we commenced; viz., that there must be different theological 
schools. "We own that the holding or the denial of baptismal 
regeneration is not within the prescribed orbit, draw it as widely 
as we dare, by which the Church’s walk in heaven is confined ; 
to deny an article of the creed is heresy, of course, neither more 
nor less. Neither do we say that heresy, as such, is capable of 
degrees ; it is in itself complete and final. But there is such a 
thing as holding the truth, even in spite of a formal negation 
of it; we may cling to the substance, though in terms we have 
rejected it: on this we shall have to speak more at large pre- 
sently. 

sl to the most casual student of Holy Scripture, there is 
on the surface a clear indication of two different tones; to adopt 
an expression which may come nearer the truth than were we 
to speak of different lines of doctrine. St. James and St. Paul 
are very familiar instances which occur at once; far are we, of 
course, from saying that God the 5 Ghost would dictate in- 
consistent, still less opposite, views of the gospel of salvation ; 
it were blasphemy to think so: but the fact of such a difference, 
which did it exist in secular literature, would amount to a 
formal opposition, is very abundantly plain; and when we 
see this, and doubtless for a purpose of wisdom, we may 
conelude that it was intended that there should be, of course 
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within their limits, the same different lines of thought, ex- 
pressed or understood, faintly or decidedly marked, and this 
pervading the history of the Christian Church. Such lines 
are not so much separate, or even what Aristotle would 
call antistrophic, truths, as the same principle viewed from dif- 
ferent points of aspect,—or the same principle, like the shield of 
the legend, displaying to two intellects two different phases; 
and the records of the mind are constantly reproducing this 
difference, which is not opposition, still less contradiction ; say 
rather, this essential identity which developes itself under formal 
distinctions. 'Thus Faith and Works,—the saying that men are 
born Aristotelians or Platonists—nominalists and realists—the 
high intellectual and the selfish systems—idealism and. miate- 
rialism; each of these is the representation of a truth which, though 
commonly ranked as an absolute opponent to another, is rather its 
correlative and supplement; they are sets of correspondents 
rather than antagonists; neither could have existed unless it 
embodied some great and essential verity. It is true, as facts 
have very abundantly proved, that to restrict our views of 
Christian doctrine to one class in this dualism is the sure way 
to become a heretic; it is only by adjustment and compensation 
that one doctrine counterbalances and regulates another; we 
must not take the one motive without examining its counter- 
poise; still, with all these allowances and abatements, it cannot 
but be that every individual mind is more powerfully swayed by 
the one line of thought, or set of truths, than by its counter- 
acting line in the ovororxia, if we may so say. To say which 
is much the same as to say that every theological school has a 
decided tendency to some heresy; and this the more systemati- 
cally and steadily it pursues its particular bias to the neglect of 
the rest of the catholic creed. 

Ecclesiastical history is full of instances of this tendency; 
thus, according to the grounds which opponents were respectively 
taking, it were easy to show that the ante-Nicene fathers 
developed a tendency towards Sabellianism on the one hand, 
or Arianism on the other, just as in different cases they were 
respectively upholding the Catholic doctrine from that argument 
whose vicious extreme might and did result in these heresies. 
So also it were easy, in disputation and controversy, not only for 
mutual recriminations to arise, as between Nestorians and 
Eutychians, but yet more, that either sect should accuse the 
catholics of holding either its own tenets or those of its 
opponents, just as the faith was defended against one party 
or the other respectively. 

Without applying this—which were obvious—to the con- 
troversy of our own days, it is apparent, then, that there must 
still be, because there have always been, opposite schools in the 
Church ; and as schools, they are always just on the point of 
becoming heretics ; schools are only not sects: we are daily all 
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but overstepping the line. Hence we see that it is to be expected 
that there should be inconsistency, so to say, and vagueness; a 
lack of precision; a drawing back from carrying out conclu- 
sions; a reserve in adopting consequences; an affirmation of 
isolated premises, in the teaching of the Church, which charge, 
as in the case of the Athanasian Creed, for example, we are not 
only to bear with, but to boast of as our characteristic. We 
must not be too scholastic ; too formal; too precise ; too careful 
after mood and figure ; too impatient of the charge of dogma- 
tism, and irrational assumption, and begging the question. 

And that there have been from the first such schools and 
teachers which only just escaped heresy, who shall deny, when 
he remembers St. Augustine or St. Jerome? or that there have 
been schools which objectively seemed to hold different doc- 
trines, can we doubt, when we contrast the general character of 
the Eastern Church to the Western, St. Chrysostom with St. 
Augustine, St. Cyprian with St. Clement of Alexandria, the 
Franciscans with the Dominicans, the Jesuits with the Janse- 
nists, (though in this parallel neither party can, it is to be feared, 
escape the charge of heresy), Luther with Melancthon, the 
school of Hooker with the school of Bull, the school of Laud 
and the school of Waterland? Are not the Prayer-Book and 
the Articles adequate exponents of the two lines of teaching ?* 





* “TI prize some single collects above all the theological articles. I much prefer 
the Liturgy to the Articles: the latter being, in my mind, very much human; the 
former, little short of divine. The one, I conceive, partakes much of that “ know- 
ledge which shall vanish away ;” the other, of that “‘ love that never faileth.” I need 
not observe, that when I deprecate doctrines I mean not any Catholic verity; such 
as the Universal Church holds in common. I only mean what some consider as the 
grand distinguishing marks of Protestantism as well as the chief ornaments of our 
Church ; but which I am obliged to deem quite unessential to the former ; and as toler- 
able rather than laudable in the latter; tolerable, because, by the limited language 
which has been used, the passages in question admit of a more latitudinous meaning 
than some are willing to allow of; and, by that latitude, a consistency is preserved 
with the Liturgy, and a freedom of conscience secured for those to whom St. Austin’s 
and Luther’s divinity has appeared questionable. 

“ Their notion of the regenerate state is brought down to the level of the character 
described in Rom. vii.; and in this they think themselves countenanced by the 
language of the Articles. Now, I am persuaded, (however their views might be 
indulged,) they were not adopted by the Reformers; and I conceive the Prayer- 
Book gives quite other views ; I mean higher and more moral views. I therefore 
acknowledge I much more relish the spirit, temper, and devotional sentiment of the 
Church than anything that can be thus called its doctrines. I love what identifies it 
with the Church Universal, rather than what distinguishes it as a particular esta- 
blishment.”—Knoz’s Remains, vol. iv. pp. 301—304. 

The whole letter deserves an attentive perusal: and elsewhere (vol. iv. pp, 157, 
158,) this remarkable author draws the same sort of distinction : 

“ Religion contains two sets of truths, which I may venture to denominate ulti- 
mate and mediatory ; the former refer to God as our original and end ; the latter to 
the Word made flesh, the suffering, dying, rising, ruling Saviour ;—the‘way, the truth, 
the life. Our prevalent reading has placed us a point or two on the different sides ; 
you leaning more to the mediatory truths than I have yet been brought to. Some 
writers seem rather too much to lose sight of the mediatory truths, though they were 
excellent men and bright luminaries. But does not St. James do so, compared with 
St. Paul and St. Peter ?” 
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These reflections may perhaps be useful when we set about 
estimating at his right value such a man as Dean Milner, whose 
life has lately appeared; and we have entered somewhat dif- 
fusely into illustrations of our position, because it is past a 
doubt that this celebrated man—and what applies to him is true, 
for the most part, of the Evangelical (so called) school to which 
he was attached--held heretical doctrine, and yet was not a 
heretic. For all that we have said has this practical bearing, viz. 
to account for the fact, that, while we admit the existence of an 
immense mass of all but developed false doctrine and heresy in 
the Church, yet we desire that these variations in teaching shall 
not be deemed to null our Catholic character and to have 
banished our Lord from this His heritage. What we say, then, is 
this—that divines may be constantly on a precipice and yet 
they shall be mercifully drawn back from the fatal plunge; by 
a blessed inconsistency, blessed, that is, for themselves, they 
shall still be permitted to maintain and hold fast some great and 
consoling truth which utterly neutralizes their otherwise fatal 
error; and, yet more, they shall leave the deadly heritage of 
heresy for others to reap, they being themselves mercifully with- 
drawn, for some hidden excellence of their own, from the con- 
sequences of their own teaching. Thus, to take an illustration 
already made use of, who shall say that Augustine was not a 
most blessed saint!? and yet who is prepared to deny the mass 
of theological errors to which his speculations have given rise? 
There is a difference between potential and actual heresy: cor- 
ruption neither developes itself at once, nor infects its victims 
equally: other gifts may overrule its virus, almost destroy it. 
It takes more than a generation to bring out all its powers: the 
Noels and Closes, the Holloways and Molyneuxes, of our days, 
though in the direct line of succession, must be measured by 
other standards than the Milners and Cecils, the Farishes and 
Venns, or even the Newtons, among our fathers. 

We are not desirous, in the present observations, to adopt a 
controversial or disputatious tone: our opinions of the general 
cy, a character of the school to which Isaac Milner belonged, 
we have no call in this place to repeat ; they must be sufficiently 
familiar for our readers to anticipate them; we would rather, 
according to our imperfect means, bring out another view,viz. that, 
making all allowances for the radical unsoundness of all this 
great man’s views of Christian doctrine, with which we should 
be quite ready to charge them in the proper place, yet still, his 
unfeigned piety and overflowing charity saved him from those 
excesses—even to actual heresy—with which his followers are 
infected. We cannot go through the records of a good man’s 
life, abounding, as this Biography does, with innumerable 
records of the true spirit of the gospel’s love; of faith and good 
works ; of an ardent zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of 
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sinners; and of simple, striving, personal submission to God’s 
will, displayed under the most trying circumstances; without 
blessing God that the grace inherent in His Church and ministry, 
to which Dean Milner belonged, overruled to great, though 
perhaps not to enduring, good, a character of doctrinal senti- 
ments, which, without such checks—however unknown to, and 
unacknowledged by, him who was their object—would certainly 
have degenerated into wild and melancholy excesses. Of course 
we shall ask no pardon for declaring our earnest conviction that, 
had Dean Milner’s thoughts been turned to a richer and truer 
estimate of the Church, as the place of God’s sole indwelling 
Presence; had he not been led to study the early history of the 
Church with that unhappy bias of his excellent brother, which 
made him begin at the wrong end, and compelled him to turn 
over the records of seventeen centuries, only to hunt out secta- 
rian views in little miserable bodies, detached from the catholic 
communion too often, instead of identifying the teaching of the 
Spirit with the one unvarying voice of the Church; had he been 
led, by a more favourable state of learning and feeling, even in 
his own university, to form a larger and more spiritual view of 
the office and gifts of the Church, as the depository of the secrets 
and powers of the dispensation of the kingdom of heaven, there 
would have been few names which would have shed a brighter, 
or exercised a more lasting, influence on the Church of England 
than that of Isaac Milner. Firm, manly, independent, clear, 
and vigorous in mind, with gifts personal and intellectual but 
seldom surpassed, with powers of illustration and explanation 
rarely equalled, with perseverance indefatigable, and placed in a 
position of commanding importance, few had such opportunities, 
and few exerted them more boldly and conscientiously upon the 
many classes of society in which he mixed. 

Emphatically Milner’s was an independent character: to be 
the faber sue fortune may possibly have a tendency to produce an 
authoritative, or even a rugged, turn of character, traces of which 
disposition, amounting almost to impetuousness, or even haughti- 
ness, we have almost imagined that we have detected in the pages 
before us; but, on the other hand, admitting this serious draw- 
back, to be sprung from lowly parents, and to be taken from the 
loom, “ where Mr. Atkinson found him with Tacitus and some 
Greek author lying by his side” (p.5), to preside over an 
eminent college in stormy times, shows at least that he who 
could thus rise, by the sole force of talent, was no ordinary 
oval and innate power such as this must command respect. 

erhaps this self-dependence, most natural in such an origin, may 


have had its share in giving Milner’s mind a bias against authority; 
be this as it may, we may trace some of his inconsistencies to a 
very singular, and in some way unintelligible, state of physical 
disease, which, more or less, hung about him throughout life, 
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although it did not prevent his attaining the age of man. His 
mind seems to have been acutely, even morbidly, susceptible of 
affection; the death of his brother, to whom—and he had good 
reason for it*—he was fervently attached, was a blow from which 
he never recovered: in the case of any other person we might 
almost have said that he failed to exhibit the grace of christian 
resignation on this event, were we not aware from other details 
that there was much of constitutional infirmity, which must 
be taken into account, if we are disposed to discover defects 
of temper in his character. 

The following letters are almost mysterious :— 

“ Dr. Fothergill, who was a member of the Society of Friends, thus 
writes :— 

“ ¢Respected Friend,—I have perused and considered thy case with much 
attention. It is the description of a most unhappy being, and the wretched- 
ness is increased by reflecting on the miseries of the past, and the hopeless 
prospects of the future—a situation of mind which is perpetually increasing 
the disorder and rendering it more difficult to cure; yet how to prevent it is 
as difficult to conceive. * * * * It will be worth while, not only to 
think like a philosopher, but to act like one,—I mean that thou shouldest 
look as little as possible upon the past disappointments in respect of health, 
and cherish hope of better days.’ 

“¢ Dear Sir,’ writes John Hunter, a few months later, ‘I received the 
favour of your letter on the 17th of last month, and, at first, was almost 
frightened to read it, and laid it down to be taken up again when I could 
give time to read and consider the contents. The case is a singular one, 


»” 


and is such as (I think) no man can say at once, what should be done.’” — 
Pp. 50, 51. 

“ A sense of suffocation, which is truly most alarming, is, in 
my case, readily brought on by any violent affection of the 
spirits.” (P. 149.) Elsewhere (p. 219) he uses the sad phrase, 
“‘mentem meam exulceratam ;” and there is a reference (p. 268) 
to “plausible charges put into industrious circulation,” which 
allude to infirmities of temper which were merely the result of 
constitutional irritability ; indeed, his use of opium, (p. 148,) 
though only as a medicine, must have acted as a constant, and 
perhaps dangerous, stimulant to a temperament naturally of the 
warmest. 

These things must be borne in mind in estimating Milner’s 
character; and they were not without their influence, prejudicial 
or otherwise, on his religious sentiments. If the circumstances 
of his birth prejudiced him against the temptation of “ calling 
any man master,” his nervous organization was of that kind 
upon which a set of religious opinions, addressing itself for the 





* “Under providence,” says Isaac of himself, in his beautiful life of Joseph Milner, 
prefixed to his sermons, “he owes his present honourable and elevated situations as 
Dean of Carlisle, Master of Queen’s College, and Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge—indeed, he owes all he has to the kindness of this same brother, 
and he here wiLL1nGLy acknowledges the obligation with tears of gratitude and affec- 
tion. ‘He made’ Isaac ‘ glad with his acts, and his memorial is blessed for ever.’” 
Life of Joseph Milner, p. xv. 
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most part to the feelings, and producing a disinclination to the 
severer character of the Catholic system, must have had a strong 
and not unnatural hold. Happily, in his own case, this tendency 
produced a spirit of love in Milner; though, at the same time, 
it is to be believed that a healthier state of the frame would 
have been accompanied by a more vigorous view of religion. 

Yet Milner’s was naturally, and in spite of disease displayed 
itself as, a very masculine mind ; though perhaps visited by those 
rises and falls to which nervousness and hypochondria so often 
conduce, and which are mistaken by strangers for “ habits of 
self-indulgence and indolence.” (P. 265.) e will produce’evi- 
dence of this manliness, for it is a point in which the old “ evan- 
gelical” school stands at a very favourable contrast with its 
present upholders. Isaac Milner, indeed, was far beyond even 
his contemporaries—we might say all the disciples of this 
body, except perhaps Cecil—in this respect. Speaking of self- 
examination, as to growth in grace, he says :— 


“ If we cannot give satisfactory answers, let us dedicate ourselves to God 
afresh, and take confusion of face---never attempt to bolster up the past.” — 
Pp. 57, 58. 
which is a true view of the need of continual repentance. 

He exhibited an honest feeling of reserve on the higher mys- 
teries of faith; and the following shows that he thought obe- 
dience was the sole road to high spiritual attainments :— 


“To disputation on religious subjects, he was indeed usually less in- 
clined ; yet he was ever ready to admit that ‘in his heart he loved a good 
argument ;’ and few persons, perhaps, were better qualified to discuss a 
difficult question in theology. Still, however, unless under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he was little disposed to enter, in conversation, upon abstruse 
reasonings and disquisitions. ‘What is that to thee? Follow thou me,’ 
was a quotation often addressed by him, by way of caution, to persons, 
especially young persons, who endeavoured to engage him in the discussion 
of personal election, free-will, and other such topics, which he was well 
known to have deeply studied.” —Pp. 173, 174. 

“ As humility is the life and soul of the religion of Christ, there is per- 
haps hardly anything which ought more carefully to be avoided, in the 
intercourse between friends, than the saying or doing of anything which 
has a tendency to puff up; we are all of us sufficiently disposed to this 
evil of ourselves.” —P, 238. 


Of the same kind is a remarkable passage :— 


“ A gentleman, formerly a member of Queen’s College, thus writes :— 
‘Being without piety myself during the first ng? sone of my undergraduate- 
ship, I was nevertheless surprised that Dr. Milner, who was reputedly 
pious, made so few allusions to religion, and took, apparently, so little 
pains to imbue the minds of the students with holy thoughts. At last I 
was convinced that he acted upon this principle, that as young men are 
fantastically jealous of their freedom, so, to offer himself as a guide where 
there was no predisposition to be led, was doing more harm than good. 
Accordingly, he was not slow to observe a gradual religious change in my 
temperament, and he sent for me, ostensibly on another ground ; and as a 
sort of postscript to our conversation, asked me if I had any reason for not 
appearing at the Lord’s Supper. He then very affectionately sought to 
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win my confidence, and entered into a long conference with me. Such a 
conversation took place twice. I afterwards found, from young men of a 
religious disposition, that he had frequently had earnest conversations with 
them, which was a great surprise upon me.’ ”’—P. 675. 

So also of the danger of being satisfied with so-called faith :— 

“« Still more, if we are of a purer portion of the Church: then we are apt 
to be satisfied with our faith, and to substitute f. for practice.” —P. 299. 

“ Symptoms of the former, that is of f. for practice ;—when we are very 
contracted in our acquaintances, and think quite well of them if they think 
as we do of doctrines.”—P. 300. 


And his submissive estimate of Christian suffering :— 

“ T have long seen that mild methods will not do for me. Nothing but 
the rod answers at all; and may God grant that I may kiss the rod cor- 
dially, and remember that He afflicteth not willingly.”—P. 249. 


The tone of habitual feeling displayed in this excellent pas- 
sage of a private letter rises far above the usual conventionalism 
of modern religion :— 

‘I consider myself as being in a very, very doubtful state, to say the 
least. Prepare, Prepare, ought to be my motto, no doubt, in great letters. 
What the Divine mercy has yet in store for me, it is not easy to predict. 
My hope is, that ‘sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”—P. 628. 


as does also his appreciation of the daily service :— 


“Though prevented by ill-health, it is exceedingly desirable that as 
master of Queen’s College, I should be able, along with the college, to be 
present at daily prayers in our chapel. I always used to be a regular at- 
tendant. It is equally desirable that I should attend the cathedral service 
at Carlisle.”—P. 79. 


and he ener | repudiates (p. 82) the misconstruction of his 


motives, to which his absence from daily prayers, unavoidable 
in his miserable health, gave occasion. 

The practice indicated in the following seems judicious: and 
it is one of which many of the present followers of Milner are sin- 
gularly, and it may be fatally, neglectful :— 

“It was not Dean Milner’s habit to preach against particular practices, 
even though he thought them evil practices. To do so, he used to say, 
was ‘to act as injudiciously as a physician would do, who should attack the 
symptom instead of the disease.’ ‘ Let but the heart,’ he would say, ‘be right 
with God, and no difficulty will be felt about a vast number of questions, 
concerning which much discussion is sometimes raised.’”"—P. 361. 


Nor was his reading quite so one-sided as that of some whom 
we could specify; for we hear of his recommending “ Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts,” (p.449,) “ Quesnel,” (p. 462,) “ Butler’s 
Character of Balaam,” (p.500,) “ Pascal,” (p.628, and elsewhere.) 

Though his low estimate of Baptism is familiar, yet even his 
tone was pitched higher than is now the fashion :— 

“ ¢In few words,’ he writes, ‘I conceive, that in adults the substance of 
regeneration has actually taken place before baptism; but as-the new birth 
is said to require both water and the Spirit, it may be too much to say that 
the new birth may be complete without water; that is, without baptism; 
and this would be true, even though the baptism were a mere outward 
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form, and to be observed merely because it is an ordinance of Christ. But 
there is reason to believe, that the Holy Spirit blesses the due performance 
of the ordinance.’ ”’—P. 650. 

And in a letter “to my godson, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, a 
little before his confirmation,” amid much that is distressing, 
this passage seems noticeable :— 


“The ‘renewing of the Holy Ghost,’ must be a daily, practical thing. 
The confirmation of a person baptized in infancy, and now arrived at years 
of discretion, may be looked on as a good beginning; but the Christian 
life requires continued watchfulness, and repeated renewings. ‘The Holy 
Ghost is a tender spirit—soon grieved, soon quenched; and His blessed 
presence in the heart is only to be recovered by humble and incessant 
prayers. We may rest satisfied, that if we do not advance in the practice 
of every Christian virtue, we are not standing still. No Christian stands 
still long. If he do not improve, he infallibly goes backward: and not- 
withstanding his having gone through the outward forms of baptism and 
confirmation, he may still so decline, as at last to become a ‘ cast-away.’"— 
P. 666. 


Nor does it seem that he was always satisfied even with his own 
scanty views of religious truth. We might assign an adequate 
reason; but, without going into this, the confession is striking :— 


“TI cannot but think there is something sadly wrong about my views, or 
my way of going on, in some respect or other, or I should not be so very 
much in this great darkness and dismay. I assure you I sometimes think 
my mind will lose all its tone. I aim as much as possible at two things :— 
lst, to keep up a steady, praying, waiting spirit, for light; and, 2d, to 
surrender my own will to His will entirely, and therefore to allow no known 
sin. This must surely be right; but I suppose I do not do what I say. 
There is something wrong, I am satisfied, or I should not be so miserable, 
and have so little confidence towards God, at the time when I most want 
it. There is nothing that I see clearer, than that my continued afflictions 
are useful and even necessary to me. In intervals of health, I can pray 
very sincerely for the return of illness, if expedient. J really tremble when 
I grow better, so disposed am I to wander into the old way of worldly- 
mindedness, and of pleasing self; but when the fits of illness come, I do 
not, I believe, properly kiss the rod. Yet I really cannot charge myself 
with much murmuring; I thank God, I have got over that a good deal ; 
but a sort of melancholy sulkiness comes on, and a want of cheerful sub- 
mission. No earthly being can tell what I suffer in mind and body. I 
should be very grateful to you to write again to me at your leisure.” — 
Pp. 208, 209. ’ 

“There are certain things that I must do, or else I must give up all. I 
endeavour to go on as wellas I can, and to live, as it were, from day to 
day; my motto is, ‘Sufficient for the day,’ &c. &c.”—P. 209. 

And though painful in the extreme, who could refuse sym- 
pathy to the simple heart which could produce these sad words ? 

“Though I have endeavoured to discharge my duty here as well as ever 
I could, and though I have been enabled, through a gracious providence, to 
get through four preachings, yet sadness and melancholy of heart stick 
close by me, and increase upon me. Who would believe this? I tell 
nobody, but Iam very much sunk indeed; and I wish I could have the 
relief of weeping, as I often used to have.”—P. 174. 

The sagacity of the following advice we recommend to those 
whom it most nearly concerns :— 

NO. XXVII.—N. S. 3 E 
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“ The meeting of the Board of Longitude, calling Dean Milner to London 
in the first week of December, he, for the first time, took up his abode at 
Kensington Gore, where Mr. Wilberforce had just established his family ; 
and, ever disposed to view the ordinary occurrences of life on the sunny 
side, he suggested to his friend, who regretted his departure from his late 
residence, an incidental advantage arising from this removal. With honest 
and judicious friendship, he pointed out to him ‘a danger in living 
altogether at Clapham,—danger of conceit and spiritual pride, and a cold, 
critical spirit.’ He considered his friend to be better guarded against these 
evils, than many other persons might be; but still he thought the ‘danger 
great.’”—Pp. 365, 366. 


That the general cast of his theology was meagre and un- 
satisfactory, almost in the extreme, we have proofs which we 
are careful neither to parade nor conceal: indeed, to understand 
Milner’s character we are bound to produce some. The tendency 
of such axioms as these is sufficiently plain :— 


“The meaning of the Church better ascertained by the Articles than by 
the Liturgy.”—P. 275. . 

“It is not so much in the light of a commentator or an interpreter of 
the Bible that I view the Liturgy, as ofa protector of the poor and un- 
lettered from the seductions of false teachers.”—P. 552. 


as though the one use excluded the other. So in another 
place, from a paper against Kipling’s useful pamphlet on the 
Articles :— 


“The grand principle upon which they would proceed would, I think, be 
this: Whenever a doctrine was perfectly clear and explicit, whether that 
doctrine were found among the Articles, or the Homilies, or in the Liturgy, 
they would rest satisfied with it, and would apply it to the explanation, or 
clearing up, of any doubtful passages, whether such doubtful passages were 
found in the Articles, the Homilies, or the Liturgy. And as it is un- 
doubtedly in the Articles that we have reason to expect doctrinal precision, 
they would chiefly look there for accurate statements of controverted 
points. In the Homilies they would expect to find more diffuse explanations 
and illustrations of what was expressed concisely and abstractedly in the 
Articles ; because, in fact, the Articles themselves do make that use of the 
Homilies by reference ; but least of all would they look for nice distinctions 
and definitions of doctrinal matters in the Liturgy, the use of which 
belongs, in a great measure, to the affections of the heart, rather than to 
the speculations of the head; and the language of which is wisely made 
popular, and adapted to the understandings of persons of the lowest attain- 
ments.” —Pp. 280, 281. 


His gloss on the Confession,* (p. 710,) is very objectionable, 
and the laxity of his conduct, though less blameable perhaps in 
Milner’s days than in our own, in another particular, is quite of 
the Exeter Hall calibre :— 


“There could scarcely be a greater mistake than to imagine that 
Dr. Milner disapproved of all Missionary Societies except those which are 





* We remember, though we cannot extract, some excellent observations of 
Alexander Knox on the General Confession. The clause ‘there is no health in us” 
is usually quoted as a testimony to the utter depravity of all baptized christians; 
Knox remarks that it should be read ‘‘ there is no health in us ;’’ health being used 
in the sense of “ God is our health,’’ i. e. our salvation; all our grace is from Him 
—His gift, and not of man. 
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in connexion with the Church of England. In order to confirm this asser- 
tion it is only necessary to state, that he subscribed liberally not only to 
the Moravian Missionary Establishments, but also to certain Missionar 
Associations conducted by the body of Wesleyan Methodists. With St. Paul, 
he rejoiced, if, under any circumstances, “ Christ” were “ preached.”— 
Pp. 609, 610. 


And to sum up this, the most painful portion of our labours, 
his published works on the great baptismal controversy, in which 
he appeared as the antagonist of Ludlam, Marsh, Laurence, and 
Mant, as detailed at pp. 374, and 368, e¢ passim; and in the pro- 
secution of which he took the same ground with which everybody 
is now ad nauseam familiar; his establishment of Bible societies, 
both at Cambridge and Carlisle, (pp. 462—504, 518—539, 575, 
586—603 ;) his objections to the tracts of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, (pp. 486, 530, 640;) his active connexion with the 
Church (so called) Missionary Society, (pp. 608, &c., 673,) are 
well known. e make no apology for only alluding to these 
things; for to extract the passages which we had marked would 
only weary our readers with that, the crambe recocta of which 
abounds in the present day; indeed, this is the most tedious 
portion of the book; for now there is neither novelty nor in- 
terest in such subjects. 

Some sophistical objections—we are bound to say it—which 
Dean Milner urged against a well-known rule of the National 
Society, demand however more than a passing reference. On the 
establishment of a national school at Carlisle, a difference of 
opinion occurred between the dean and the bishop, which we 
shall gladly allow them to recount in their own words, were it 
but for the opportunity of recording the bishop’s admirable 
letter. The dean writes— 

“ When I conversed with your Lordship, I had not seen the printed 
paper signed ‘ T. Walmsley :’ the last clause in which paper, viz., ‘ unless 
such reason be given for their non-attendance,* &c.,’ is certainly not with- 
out some ambiguity. It can scarcely be supposed to relate solely to cases 
of ill-health and necessary confinement. 

“ To me it seems to hold out an opening to the children of dissenters, 
whose parents or guardians may have no objection to their learning the 
Catechism, Liturgy, &c., but who are still desirous that they themselves 
should have the superintendence of their children at their own respective 
places of worship. 

“ Plan 1. I now find, that both our Archbishops so interpret the clause, 
that they shall consider it a sufficient reason for non-attendance if the 
parents, guardians, &c., shall engage, that the children under their protec- 
tion shall attend divine service, according to the practice of their own 
denomination. 

“I myself saw his Grace of Canterbury. 

“ Plan 2. The other plan would be to say, fairly and openly, that the 
school is intended for those poor children, and those only, whose parents 
or guardians will declare that they wish their children to be brought up, 
bond fide, members of the Established Church. 





* Viz. for the non-attendance at Church of the scholars in National Schools. 
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“ Sincerity obliges me to own, that I see most good in the former plan ; 
it is my firm belief, that the former plan would produce most Churchmen. 
It is even possible, that the two schools at Carlisle might be consolidated. 

“ The second plan, if proposed soas to be perfectly free from ambiguity, 
would, I think, among other evils, narrow the subscriptions exceedingly. 

“If the second plan is to be adopted, it would be my most earnest desire, 
that not a particle of ambiguity should be left. The system of asking no 
questions appears to me very objectionable. Ifa dissenter really wishes his 
child to be brought up a Churchman, let the thing be done openly and 
explicitly. For if it be done, as it were, by connivance and sub silentio, 
I foresee nothing but irregularity, and hypocrisy, and snares—children 
separated from their parents, and under no order on Sundays.” 


“ By return of post the Bishop thus replied :— 
* To the very Reverend the Dean of Carlisle. 
“* March 10, 1812. 

“ My pear Dean,—“ Dr. Law was very correct in giving you a sketch 
of my opinion, meaning, and intention. 

“IT must beg leave to repeat it, that I have no idea of refusing any child 
the benefit of education upon account of his or her parent’s religious prin- 
ciples. Any child will be allowed to enter, provided he will conform to the 
rules of the school. ‘The principal of those rules will be, that they learn 
the Catechism of the Church of England, be instructed in our Liturgy, 
and give their regular attendance cn the Sundays at our church. These 
are indispensable conditions, if I have anything to do with the con- 
duct of this school. I educate professedly for the Church, not for the 
conventicle. 

“The ‘ indispensable conditions’ above-mentioned will be palmed upon 
no one by artifice, or by any obscure hint, disguised meaning, or delusive 
contrivance. The intent of the plan will be detailed by public advertise- 
ment; and the rules and orders of the school will be printed, circulated, 
and hung up publicly in the school, and read to every parent who brings his 
child for education. 

“I really am at a loss to reconcile what you say of our two Archbishops, 
with the original plan which was held out to the public, and with the rules 
and orders, (a copy of which I here enclose,) which were drawn up, and 
are now adopted in the new school in Gray’s Inn Lane, with the consent of 
the Archbishops, and the General Committee. 

“ If a school upon Dr. Bell’s plan be wanted anywhere, it is at Carlisle, 
where Dissenters and Methodists do so abound, as I am informed, and 
where the force of education has been almost entirely exercised in favour of 
those who vary or dissent from the Establishment. It is high time that. 
something should be done for the church; and I do not see upon what 
grounds any one can object to such a purpose. There are many dissenters 
who are so, from not having had opportunities of being taught better; and 
such would be glad to have their children properly educated. There is 
education enough to be had in Carlisle for those who dislike our Church. 
They have never been disturbed in going to those places of education. 
I claim the same freedom; let no one disturb us. 

“ The idea of consolidating the two schools is absolutely inadmissible. 
Educating merely for the world has been tried; and the present confused 
notions of true religion, and the perfect indifference to all religion, I do, in 
my conscience, believe to be the result of it. Let us see what educating for 
God will do. 

‘** Whatever I do in this business shall be open and clear, as the sun at 
noon-day. ‘There shall be no snares, no hypocrisy, no setting of children 
at variance with fathers and mothers, no deception of any kind. The plan 
of education will be fixed, publicly set forth, publicly exhibited, and, in 
consequence, publicly known. If dissenters or others do not like it, they 
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will go elsewhere; if they do like it, they will observe its rules—they will 
conform to the plan. It will be impossible to vary the plan according to 
the judgment or caprice of every dissenter. 
“ T am, dear Dean, yours very faithfully, 
“ Samu. CaR.isie.” 


After another confused letter from Milner, the bishop replies 
with a note, “the openness and plain dealing of which,” even 
Mrs. Milner, the editor, admits “ must command respect : ”— 


“ To the very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle. 
“ March 17, 1812. 

“ My pear Dean,—I have again and again considered your last letter, 
and I am quite clear that I have as good a right to understand words in 
their plain sense and meaning as you, or the Archbishop of York ; and my 
conscience cannot be bound by yours or his. 

“ The National Society has nothing hostile in it to persons of any per- 
suasion ; nor does it hold out prohibitions which can be tortured to mean 
intolerance. It simply lays down a plan, (as I have done, in conformity to 
it,) and says, that all who come must conform to it. 

“ As you seemed to have particular objections to the words, ‘ children of 
all religious denominations,’ I have desired Dr. Law to omit them, and to 
say, ‘ All children admitted into this school must strictly conform to all the 
rules of it. The principal and fundamental rules of the school will be, that 
all children received into it will be instructed in the Liturgy and Catechism 
of the Church of England, will attend the prayers used in the school, and 
go with their Master to church regularly every Sunday,’ &c. This is plain, 
beyond all doubting, and covers all the fears and apprehensions of persons 
not knowing what will be required of the children. A printed paper, also, 
somewhat similar to that of the Baldwin’s Gardens’ School, will be circulated, 
and given to every child’s parent or guardian ; so that it will be impossible 
for any to be deceived, or to think himself entrapped or ensnared. 

“| hope to hear that you are satisfied upon this head. 

“I write to Dr. Law, (who has just sent me a copy of the proposed 
advertisement, as he says he has to you,) by this post, to propose this alter- 
ation, and to beg him to expedite some subordinate matters, that we may 
begin our work. 

“ T would once for all declare to you most solemnly, that I have not one 
grain of bigotry or intolerance in me. I know and like and esteem many 
Dissenters as much as Churchmen. I love Mr. Howard, although a Roman 
Catholic, as much as I do my Protestant neighbours. But in establishing 
a school professedly for the education of the poor in the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church of England, it is first my duty to contrive a plan for 
doing it, and then to see the plan faithfully and strictly executed. No one 
has a right to find fault with me for acting in this manner, and nothing shall 
beat me from it. 

“TI find fault with no Dissenter or Roman Catholic for educating his 
paupers as he thinks proper. 

“ Veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. I look forward to immense 
advantages occurring from the establishment of this school, in letting the 
community know what our Church Establishment and its doctrines are. 
At present they have but little chance of knowing their beauty, excellence 
and propriety. 

“ T am, my dear Dean, yours very faithfully, 
“ Samu. Caruisiz.” 


But we gladly pass to the pleasanter features of Isaac Milner’s 
character. Of his share in Wilberforce’s reformation our readers 
are familiar, both in Scott’s account, and in his sons’ biography ; 
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to the well-known details of that famous continental tour, and 
of the blessed results of Milner’s observation, that “ one of their 
acquaintance did not carry things a bit too far,” the present 
publication adds no new information as it can confer no higher 
interest, though in the copious extracts of his correspondence 
with Wilberforce it is very rich; but we are furnished with very 
pleasing details of the dean’s enduring affection for his celebrated 
brother, for Stillingfleet, Dr. Jowett, who spent two evenings 
a-week with him for forty years, Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Bell, and 
an old and sincere friend, Mr. Tillotson, a descendant, we be- 
lieve of the archbishop, who in early life had done him and his 
brother some pecuniary favours in the days of their poverty. 
Mr. Tillotson lived at Queen’s-lodge, and we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of making this touching extract :— 

“«« Few men probably ever spent a happier old age, or lived and died more 
respected than this good old man. By the judicious kindness of Dr. Milner, 
he was enabled to enjoy precisely the life which suited him, and for which 
he was fitted. His early habits were respected and provided for. He had 
a room to himself, was permitted to smoke, saw no company except such as 
he chose for himself (one or two-of the older Fellows of Queen’s College), 
strolled about the gardens, &c., at his pleasure, dined in the College hall, 
as a piece of extraordinary gaiety, on gala days, and was regularly fur- 
— a Hull newspaper, and such other reading as suited his taste.” 

And what a beautiful picture of true christian charity is the 
following delightful anecdote ! 

“ A young man, whose connexions were known to Dr. Milner, attempted 
suicide; in fact, cut his throat so effectually that his life was in the most 
imminent danger. This occurred during the night; no medical advice was 
immediately to be procured, and before daybreak the disconsolate family 
sent to request the attendance of Dean Milner, rather as a medical than as 
a spiritual adviser. The Dean of course obeyed the call; and during that 
visit and some subsequent ones, attended only to the physical condition of 
the sufferer. Afterwards, when the danger of death was past, he assumed 
his clerical character. Of the precise nature, or the ultimate consequences, 
of his addresses to the unhappy man, I cannot speak. The immediate 
effect was notorious: the poor youth became so grateful, and so much at- 
tached to his spiritual instructor, that he would suffer no one else to 
minister even to his bodily wants; and it is a fact, that. for a considerable 
time, his medicines were administered, and even the dressings upon his 
throat arranged, by Dr. Milner’s own hand.” —P. 332, 333. 

To our apprehension, there is another view of Isaac Milner’s 
personal character which is not a little valuable. He was a very 
real person; he was not ashamed, to use a phrase which occurs 
in the answer to one of the Marprelate libels, to “call a dog 
a dog;” he always spoke out honestly and candidly what he 
meant; nor was he alarmed at being thought a fool by men infi- 
nitely his inferiors; true wisdom, he knew, consisted in “not 
being afraid of bugbears.” Some very amusing, and, we will 
add, instructive instances of this, occur in his life: “ He nerer 
laid much stress upon merely external matters. Cant, and affec- 
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tation of every kind, he abhorred ; and, to say the truth, he was 
rather partial to what are called tricks with cards,” (p. 54;) he 
was fond of “instructing young people to play at draughts,” 
(p. 327;) he was “constitutionally gay; in fact, so blithe and 
frolicsome were his spirits during the intervals in which he 
enjoyed a moderate share of health, and so entirely free was he, 
at all times, from the slightest shade of affected gravity, that by 
persons of a more severe turn of mind, or of less natural cheer- 
fulness, he was sometimes thought to be in danger of overstepping 
the line which separates innocent gaicty from culpable levity.” 
(P. 329.) He “ avowedly took interest in private exhibitions of 
personal strength or activity, such as horsemanship, &c.; or 
manual dexterity, such as sleight of hand:” on one occasion he 
“had a juggler in the dining-room at Queen’s-lodge;” and on 
another, “ he joined a private morning performance of a professor 
in the equestrian art—bugbears he despised.”—P. 363. 

But perhaps the oddest instance in which the good dean “ saw 
good in everthing,” and disdained not to acquire information 
from every master of his particular craft, is the following racy 
anecdote: for we pass over his instructions to a carpenter, a 
razor-grinder, and a farrier, as minor matters: 

“Occasionally Dr. Milner carried the practice intimated in the above 
anecdotes, to what some of his friends might, perhaps, consider an extra- 
vagant length; and it sometimes gave rise to amusing incidents. For 
instance, he was once crossing over from Hull to Barton, in the passage- 
boat which at that time sailed, and, probably, still sails, at a certain hour 
each day, according to the state of the tide. It so chanced that Mendoza, 
the boxer, had been giving lessons at Hull, and was crossing over at the 
same time. The Dean was observed to make his way towards Mendoza, 
and to enter, with him, into a conversation which lasted during a great part 
of the passage. There were persons present who saw the circumstance, 
and who hinted to the Dean afterwards, that they felt rather surprised at 
what he had done; to their observations Dr. Milner replied, ‘ Oh,--Mendoza, 
—I thought he was at the top of his profession, and I wanted to get some- 
thing out of him.’ ”--P. 166. 

Nor does it seem that good Isaac Milner confined his re- 
searches into the “ noble art of self-defence ” to mere theoretical 
inquiries, as a certain nobleman found to his cost: 

“ Being in company at Lowther with a nobleman who professed great 
skill as a boxer, he contrived to turn the conversation upon the art, or 
science, of self-defence. Lord A——- H—— strenuously maintained that a 
scientific pugilist could not, by any possibility, be struck by an uninstructed 
antagonist; that his skill would enable him to ward off any blow not dealt 
to him by a brother of the craft. The Dean disputed this position; the 
company became interested and the discussion animated; experiment only 
could decide the point. In order, therefore, to bring the matter to the test, 
Dr. Milner arose from his seat, and, walking into the middle of the apart- 


ment, coolly said, ‘ Now, my Lord, if you will only promise not to strike 
me, I think, that in spite of any guard you can keep, I can strike you.’ 
‘Impossible,’ &c. &c. exclaimed Lord A—— H——. They stood up ac- 
cordingly, and, ‘within less than thirty seconds,’ said Dean Milner, with 
great triumph, when he afterwards related the circumstance, ‘I gave him, 
with my open hand, such a slap on the face as rang again through the 
large room.’ The company, of course, laughed heartily, and Lord A—— 
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H—— said no more on the subject of boxing; but so irresistible was the 
influence of the Dean’s good humour, that it was impossible even for a man 
in his Lordship’s circumstances to be angry with him.”—P. 329. 

A hundred per cent., in our estimation, does the Dean rise 
from these two excellent stories, which we earnestly commit to 
the estimate of certain critics of our own pages who are quite 
scandalized at our intimacy with the Pickwick Papers; and 
though we have seen also many criticisms on this “ Life of 
Dean Milner,” we have not seen these incidents the objects of 
vituperation from any straight-laced periodicals, hebdomadal or 
bi-hebdomadal, monthly or quarterly. To be sure it is a matter 
of taste, upon which we may even differ from the President of 
Queen’s and Dean of Carlisle, whether a blackguard Jew boxer 
should be one’s chosen companion, even on the hail-fellow well- 
met deck of a steamer. The standard which regulates such 
proprieties varies considerably ; although this is a question, after 
all, rather of degree than of principle. But we must just ask, 
though seeking pardon for associating such excellent divines 
with our ludicrous ideas, “ What Mrs. Grundy would say” if 
Dr. Pusey were to hold a colloquy with the Game Chicken on 
the mysteries of the Fancy; or if Mr. Newman were to become 
a correspondent of the Sporting Magazine; or the authors of the 
Tracts for the Times were to get up a “ private” party to Astley’s 
or Van Amburgh’s; or if Madame Saqui or Ramoo Samee 
were to give a snug “ morning performance” at Littlemore ; or 
even were ourselves to turn out with the Quorn hounds,—albeit 
though we, one and all, were prepared with the irrefragable 
argument that “ it was our settled habit to endeavour to glean 
from every person who fell in our way some portion of the par- 
ticular knowledge, whatever it might be, which that person was 
supposed to possess,” as excellent Mrs. Milner somewhat cum- 
brously and distrustingly (p. 329) expresses it? Would not the 
Record rave, and would not the Christian Observer draw down the 
corners of its mouth? However, we commit the Dean’s principle 
to the notice “ of the dancing clergy” who are so often posted in 
the columns of that meek journal. Who knows but that in the 
mazes of a quadrille they are solving some deep problem in statics, 
investigating the laws which regulate the connexion between the 
ear and the foot; or in the waltz developing some unknown 
theory of attraction and cohesion ? 

But sincerely we think this a much more important matter 
than to be dismissed by a jest: Isaac Milner’s honest and manly 
scorn of hypocritical pretence and affected ignorance on subjects, 
with which all the world is acquainted, is very praiseworthy ; 
and we are much obliged to his nicce for having the christian 
courage to relate these anecdotes. True honesty and real sin- 
cerity sees neither danger nor sin where pretenders to spiritu- 
ality toss up their heads, or cover their faces with their hands— 
the fingers being open! 
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Other instances of the same open genial temper, of “the 
charity that thinketh no evil,” occur in this volume. “He 
enjoyed,” we are told, “the wit and humour of Swift and the 
keener sarcasm of Butler.” “Cervantes and Le Sage, Moliére, 
Fielding, and Richardson” (p. 719) were among his especial 
favourites; and of his own humorous and “ pungent” tone a 
specimen occurs :-— 

“ A young gentleman of his own college, who had obtained certainly not 
a very high place among the Wranglers, came to him, after the Senate- 
House examination, overflowing with satisfaction and delight, to communi- 
cate what he considered his great success, and to be congratulated upon it. 
The youth was a person for whom, as for his father and his whole family, 
the Dean entertained the highest regard; but he would seldom repress a 
jest which rose to his lips, and thinking, I suppose, that the joy expressed 
was rather greater than the circumstances warranted, looked very good- 
humouredly in his visitor's face, shook him heartily by the hand, and said, 


‘Very well, very well; it’s capital! we'll count from the other end of the list.’” 
---P. 409. 


Nor is this a bad story, though it reveals the existence, or at 
least the probability, of a hunting prelate :— 


“ This peruguier was, or conceived himself to be, at the very head of his 
profession; and, on Dr. Milner’s, one day, entering his establishment for 
the purpose of ordering a wig, had received him with the utmost politeness, 
but with the inquiry, ‘Pray, my Lord,’ (for he took him for a bishop,) 
‘ Pray, my Lord, does your Lordship want a wig to go to Court, or to go a 
huntingin?’ ‘What!’ exclaimed the Dean, bluntly, ‘is there no medium 
between going to Court, and going a hunting? I want neither one nor 
the other. What I want, is a good, decent wig, to wear on ordinary occa- 
sions.” —Pp. 509, 510. 


His conversational powers, too, were unbounded, and Mr. Gun- 
ning the esquire-bedell, “ no bad judge,” as Mrs. Milner tells us, 
“ of vice-chancellors’ dinners,” says that “ the conviviality of the 
president and his hearty laugh were quite delightful.”—P. 419. 

Marks of the same fearless and unsuspicious character are his 
discovery of the secret of the exhibition “ of the Invisible Girl,’ 
(p. 260,) and of the “* Automaton Chess-player,” (of which we 
have lost the reference ;) his open devotion to chemical and me- 
chanical pursuits; and his starting a workshop, and designing a 
sugar-castor, (p. 458;) his invention of a capital reading-lamp, 
(p. 364,) and of a clepsydra, (p.416;) and his wasting his time in 
the study of, what some foolish people would stigmatize as “ un- 
spiritual and vain,” the “noble science of blazonry of coat armour.” 

Colonel Perronet Thompson, the radical ex-member for Hull, 
whose father was a “tried Methodist,” was recommended by 
Isaac Milner as a “ useful person to favour the religious attempts 
to convert the Africans,” and under this character, not exactly 
that under which we expected to recognise the Anti-Corn lec- 
turer, he is introduced, upon his appointment to the governor- 
ship of Sierra Leone, (from which he, strange to say, returned, ) 
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to Mr. Latrobe, the Moravian. (P. 356.) The colonel has his 
recollection of the president of his own college, which college, 
by the way, he honoured by very high scientific attainments: it 
is rather characteristic :— 


“ I remember, as if it were yesterday,” writes this gentleman, “ being 
once engaged with your uncle in some mathematical process—the summa- 
tion of a series, or possibly something connected with the Binomial The- 
orem—at any rate something which he was going to show me, and which 
ought to have come out neat. I was put on it first, and failed, through 
some mistake in a sign, or similar slight cause. He took it in hand next, 
and failed also. I recollect his sharp, ‘ Ha!’ two or three times, as he 
turned the thing impatiently over; and when at last he got to the right 
result he exclaimed, ‘There, youdog!’ giving me, at the same time, a wipe 
with the pen across the face, in the way of triumph at the conclusion—an 
action which I have often recollected as explanatory of a similar one said 
to have been performed by Cromwell at the moment when he signed the 
death-warrant of Charles Stuart. 

“T recollect another circumstance with which this story of ‘ the Crom- 
wellian wipe’ would fit very well. Your uncle wanted the proportion of 
the diameter of a circle to the circumference, or at least one of the practical 
approximations to it, and I saw him writing figures and drawing a perpen- 
dicular line through them, with an appearance of impatience at the thing 
not answering at once; and at last he burst out, ‘ There it is; one, one, 
two, two, three, three, and cut them in half, 112 | 233; there’s a bit of arti- 
ficial memory for you, sir.’ You may depend upon it I never forgot the 
proportion of the diameter to the circumference from that day to this.”— 
Pp. 330, 331. 


We find also some very interesting details of the Dean’s 
domestic life from the personal testimony of celebrated Cam- 
bridge men, such as Baron Alderson, (pp. 369, 571;) Sir J. 
Herschel and Dean Peacock, (pp. 524, 525;) Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, (pp. 560, 595, 707;) and Mr. Temple Chevallier, 
— ;) all of which only increase our love and respect for Isaac 

ner. 

His diligence in raising the character of his college, though 
not unalloyed by the introduction of sectarian and party spirit 
in religion, for which it is remarkable at the present day, was 
exemplary; and in the discharge of the duties of Vice-Chancellor, 
to which he was twice elected, he was more than ordinarily 
active. His office was, on each occasion, marked by stirring 
events; the expulsion of Frend, the Socinian Fellow of Jesus, 
“of the consequences of which Pitt was never aware, though 
it ruined the Jacobins in the University,” (p. 162,) was carried 
through very spiritedly by the President of Queen’s. When he 
held office in 1809 he had to hold the court, and vindicate the 
university privileges in the cognizance of causes between its own 
members, in the case of a turbulent Dr. Brown; and also to 
uphold discipline among the younger members by a public and 
very affecting rebuke, for which we wish that we had space, (pp. 
395, 402,) and for which he received the thanks of the authorities 
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of the different colleges. Indeed, as moderator and examiner for 
the Smith’s prizes, as Lucasian professor, and as an ardent friend 
of the University, especially in assisting the scheme for endowing 
the Bell scholarships, he deserves well of Cambridge. He was 
often consulted on the appointment to vacant Headships and 
Professorships ; and his opinions were always honest: though 
we could well have spared, for obvious reasons, a private and 
confidential communication on the appointment of a late Head 
of Trinity.—P. 163. 

Nor was he less diligent as Dean of Carlisle, which dignity he 
received through the (in his case) strange interest of Bishop a 
line, where, in spite of theological differences, he gained and kept 
many friends. Of the effects of his preaching, as is frequently the 
case, we hear more than we should have been disposed to anti- 
cipate from his published sermons, which, in style and matter— 
we say nothing of doctrine—never struck us as remarkable. We 
presume that his manner was, what he admired in Rowland 
Hill, (p. 254,) “ the slap-dash style;” and, perhaps, we should 
have sympathized with the Bishop of Oxford who heard him at 
Whitehall, and who, as Milner conjectures, “ must have thought 
it queer work.” (P. 253.) Paley, however, no mean authority,— 


“told the Bishop of Carlisle, that about the evangelical doctrines them- 
selves I must leave him to judge, but that if he chose to hear them urged 
with great ability, and placed in the most striking point of view, he must 
go and hear our dean.’” 

“ In perfect agreement with the conversation here recorded, Dr. Paley, 
about this time, thus wrote toa friend: ‘ When the Dean of Carlisle preaches 
you may walk upon the heads of the people. All the meetings attend to 
hear him. He is indeed a powerful preacher.’ 

“The testimony of Dr. Paley, concerning the crowds who attended at the 
Cathedral whenever the Dean preached, might be confirmed by many living 
witnesses. Indeed, the very words, or nearly so, employed by Dr. Paley, 
occur in a letter lately addressed to myself by a professional gentleman, 
still resident at Carlisle. ‘When it was known,’ says he, ‘ that the Dean 
was to preach in the Cathedral, I have seen the aisles and every part of it 
so thronged, that a person might have walked upon the heads of the crowd. 
It was pleasing to see how religious persons of different denominations 
flocked around the pulpit,’—P. 116; 


which latter testimony to his doctrine is, to us, very question- 
able. On this point, we are content to admit with Mrs. Milner— 


“ The effect, indeed, of his public speaking was so much enhanced by his 
sonorous, yet melodious voice, by his distinct enunciation, and even by his 
commanding person and manner, that perhaps no one who has not heard 
Dr. Milner address an audience, can, however justly he may estimate the 
intrinsic merit of his speeches, fully conceive the impression which those 
speeches produced.”—P. 99. 


We have, however, one serious drawback to make to his con- 
duct at Carlisle; we allude to his permitting or rather encouraging 
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the desecration of the cathedral by commencing the ungodly 
practice of letting it out for oratorios.—P. 351. 

Milner’s politics were of the old ‘“‘ Church and King” class: 
he strenuously opposed what was called “ Catholic Emanci- 
pation,” and he supported Lord Palmerston, then a tory, calidus 
juventa, consule Planco, against the present Lord Lansdowne, 
upon which occasion he differed, and very properly, from 
Wilberforce, whose eyes the declaration of Lord Lansdowne, 
then Lord Henry Petty, against the slave trade, blinded to 
any other disqualification ; but the Dean was not at all a party 
man, and he speaks with sufficient horror of a rumour— 


“that Pitt and the Bishop of Lincoln [in 1843 we have but to substitute 
Peel, another churchman (?) of the same wretched class] had a bill ready, if 
not printed, to take away all from the clergy, and to make them pensioners at the 
Treasury.” -—-P. 243. 


Deus avortat omen ! but the very same report, and strange to 
say, implicating the prelate of the very same see, is rife at the 
present moment. 

But with all Milner’s devotion to the Pitt ministry, we doubt 
whether he would have done as his friend Miles Atkinson did— 
recommend his flock from the pulpit to read the Anti-Jacobin! 
though he was simple yet honest enough to write at the ter- 
rible era of 1797 to Wilberforce, suggesting a polling of the 
people on the question of Universal Suffrage. (Pp. 126, 127.) 

Our review of Isaac Milner’s character,—unconscionably long 
as it is—would not be complete without adverting to that idio- 
syncrasy, we had almost called it, were it not common to nearly 
all his school, which developed itself in an entire absence of the 
poetical character, and lack of ear for musical sounds; for 
though he pursued the scientific part of music, and gave concerts 
at Queen’s, yet his organ for admitting the concord of sweet 
sounds was entirely obliterated. ‘The following seems almost 
incredible : 

“In this respect, he resembled his brother Joseph, in whom, indeed, the 
same deficiency seems to have been even more absolute. I have heard the 
Dean relate, with much glee, that his brother and himself, being well 
aware that a defect of musical ear was imputed to them, and being at the 
same time very sensible that they certainly never had received any such 
pleasure from listening to melody or harmony as many of their acquaintance 
professed to experience, nevertheless flattered themselves, that the pecu- 
liarity might be explained by the fact, that they really had never heard any 
truly good music. While in this mood of mind, chance threw into their 
way an advertisement setting forth, that The Messiah, the greatest work of 
the immortal Handel, &c., &c., was about to be performed, in an unusually 
efficient manner, at Beverley, a town about nine miles from Hull. To 
Beverley, therefore, they resolved to repair, determined to put the matter 
to the test. 

“They arrived, and took their seats in the Minster; the confused 
clangour of tuning was hushed, the conductor, an important-looking 
person, with a large roll of paper in his hand, gave the authoritative signal, 
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and the overture to the Messiah commenced. ‘It was no place,’ con- 
tinued Dr. Milner, ‘for talking, but we turned round and looked at one 
another and shook our heads; we were satisfied. This, as we were 
given to understand, was first-rate music; alas! alas! to us, it was all 
alike. We staid but a little while.’”---P. 321. 


He even went so far as seriously to doubt whether “ any singer 
could be capable of repeating the same melody twice.”— bid. 

And of his literary performances there is no occasion to 
speak, since his continuation of his brother's “ History of the 
Church”—to give it a title to which it has little claim—his 
sermons and controversial and scientific publications, have been 
long before the world, and have already taken that place which 
it is neither our province nor our wish to interfere with. Ina 
word, Isaac Milner was a very remarkable, very active, and 
very excellent man, though deficient in the severer graces of 
the gospel ; and with all our most serious differences, we can yet 
cordially say, Sit anima nostra cum illo ! 

This review of the details, however complex and apparently 
inconsistent, of Dean Milner’s character, assists us, we think, in 
maintaining the position for which we argued in the outset of 
this paper; that, admitting, as we must do, the fact of the ex- 
istence of serious discrepancies in the positive teaching of the 
present church, we are not therefore forced to abandon our 
claim to the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise in our own Com- 
munion, “ Lo, I am with you, &c. ;” with this sole condition and 
limitation that such differences do not result in formal schism. 
Of course it would be easy to retaliate the charge of the actual 
existence of variations equally perplexing and startling in other 
communions which are supposed to have preserved the essential 
gift of doctrinal unity more rigidly than ourselves: but we are 
content to waive this, and to meet the difficulty, such as it is, by 
setting the question on its widest issue. 

We cannot part from our readers without inflicting or sur- 
prising them with two or three anecdotes selected at random. 


1. Of Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. 


“ In the beginning of the year 1787, Mr. Milner, as Jacksonian Professor, 
was anxious, in consideration of ‘ the very considerable onus imposed by 
the founder, and the expensive nature of the lecture,’ to obtain from the 
Crown an annual stipend, in addition to that already enjoyed under 
Dr. Jackson’s will, in support of the science of Chymistry. Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, and Mr. Milner’s own chymical tutor, appeared a likely 
person to further his views; and, in company with Mr. Wilberforce, he 
waited upon the bishop, by appointment, at his house in London, to dis- 
cuss the subject. This visit was paid at about ten o’clock in the evening; 
and, on their way, the friends had jestingly speculated upon the probable 
nature of the occupation in which they might find his Lordship engaged. 
They were admitted, and found the prelate reading St. Augustine. Those 
who believe that Bishop Watson was a thorough actor, will, perhaps, suspect 
that the ponderous folio was a part of the preparation made for the expected 
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visitors: and his Lordship’s remark at their entrance, “ There are not many 
of the Bench whom you would find thus engaged at this hour of the night,” 
might seem to favour such a suspicion. Be this as it may, the bishop 
appeared friendly to the plan submitted to his consideration, and Mr. Milner, 
subsequently, made his application to the King.” —P. 33. 


“ Other characteristic anecdotes connected with the Dean’s visits at 
Lowther Castle might be related. For instance, he once met there the late 
Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Watson, who, in his capacity of Professor of Divinity, 
had, many years before, presided in the Schools when Dr. Milner and Dr. 
Coulthurst kept the Act which the Bishop had distinguished by his signal 
approbation, pronouncing the disputants to be ‘Arcades ambo.’ It so 
daneod that one day after dinner, at Lord Lonsdale’s table, Dr. Southey 
and other persons of note being present, this Act became the subject of 
conversation, and a discussion arose between the Bishop and the Dean, on 
some point connected with it. Dr. Milner, quite at his ease, and in perfect 
good humour, had the best of the argument; or, at least, carried the com- 
pany along with him. Dr. Watson, on the other hand, who was in the 

abit of talking for effect, and who treated the matter with the utmost 
gravity, became annoyed at his own failure, and at length showed symptoms 
of being on the very point of losing his temper. At this juncture, the Dean, 
who had a strong sense of the ludicrous, and very little compassion for 
vexations occasioned by want of temper, whoever might be the sufferer, 
completed the discomfiture of his solemn antagonist, by exclaiming jocosely, 
in his usual sonorous tones, ‘ Now, Bishop, will you take the other side, 
and we'll argue it over again?’ ‘The whole scene was felt by all who wit- 
nessed it, and who understood and perceived the imposing character and 
manners of the stately Bishop of Llandaff, to be exquisitely comic; but like 
most other instances of real humour, it depended so much upon ‘time, 
place, and circumstance,’ that it is scarcely possible to convey, by descrip- 
tion, an adequate idea of it.”--Pp. 328, 329. 


2. Of Simeon, who writes thus :— 


“ My pear Sir,—On paper the word J looks hateful, and I could have 
softened it in conversation. But I obey your commands in few words, 
because my time will not admit of many words. 

«‘ Cheltenham, where there are ten thousand souls, besides ten thousand 
visitors, or nearly so, is mine. It was to be sold for three thousand pounds, 
and I instantly secured it: and the Lord has raised up friends to concur 
with me; so that the burthen is light. 

‘“ Marylebone, where there are one hundred thousand souls, is also to be 
sold. The price named is forty thousand pounds. I hope to get it much 
under—and, if it be sold so low as twenty-five thousand, it is mine and at 
this moment. * * * 

“ T have great plans in view, and God is so prospering me in them, that 
T am full of joy and gratitude. 

“ T am, my dear Sir, most affectionately yours, 

“ C, Simon.” 

* To the Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle.” —P. 635, 636. 


The fate of Cheltenham and Bath makes the escape of Mary- 
lebone a matter of earnest congratulation. By the way, a cor- 
respondent of the Times thinks that he has discovered that all 
the presentations of these Simeon Trustees are legally invalid. 

We have said nothing of Mrs. Milner’s success as editor; indeed, 
we think the book to be heavy and tedious, and not very successful 
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as a literary performance: style it does not pretend to; and it 
would be much more readable were it compressed* and better 
arranged, and had it, that saving merit in a reviewer's eyes, a 
well-classified index. It has, however, merits of a different and 
higher range; and we accept it as a grateful and appropriate 
tribute to the memory of one who tended Mrs. Milner’s own 
unprotected infancy, and who well merited, what he has received, 
this affectionate and pleasing mark of his niece’s love. 





Outline of the Laws of Thought. London: W. Pickering. 
Oxford: W. Graham, 1842. 


Ir was a grave charge advanced against the theorists of a former age, 
in their speculations upon physical science, that, furnished as they 
were with a sure test of the self-consistence or absurdity of a scheme, 
they chose also to apply it as the instrument of discovery, and the 
criterion of external truth. Such a misapplication ended, as it could 
not but end, in the erection of innumerable and conflicting systema- 
tized vanities, each demanding unlimited acquiescence in its conclu- 
sions, all appealing to the same presumed standard of reality, and all 
alike waiting the rise of a system, grounded not upon hypotheses, but 
facts, which should for ever remove them into their proper region 
of fancy. This their destiny was consummated by the “ Novum 
Organon.” 

Lord Bacon, however, in the enunciation of a system of efficient 
logic, did but build up on its true basis the frame-work of a science 
distinct from that erztic of the experimental sciences in general, 
which before his time had been so obtruded beyond its just limits as 
to be made their substitute. And though there be many that affirm 
his condemnation of the whole ancient logic, yet practically men 
declare this was not so; for there is an indistinct but very general 
notion among those who never dream of controverting the British 
Plato, that Logic is something not identical with pure Physics, but, 
as one may say, wholly distinct from it. ‘This is more or less obvious 
from one’s own experience of men who care to think of such matters; 
but especially from this, that those works among us which are most 
esteemed as giving a clearer conception of the province of logic, do 
upon the whole profess to discard, as foreign to the science they treat 
of, all considerations of objective reality. Still, it must be admitted, 
that there is a prevailing obscurity as to the sphere of logic: it is 
easy to say that it is “ars disserendi,” “ ars ratiocinandi ;” or not the 





* Above all, we would gladly see the omission of two anonymous letters, (pp. 599, 
624,) which are simply fanatical, and, what their author anticipates, “ disgusting.’ 
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“art” but the “science,” or “ both the art and the science,” of reason, 
or of reasoning, or fifty other things as much to the purpose. But 
all this were as well unsaid for any knowledge it conveys, even any 
conviction that they who say so know what they say. Yet, consider- 
ing the great importance, in teaching any science not a science of 
experience, (which, indeed, cannot properly be said to be teachable, 
for then it would be what we call dogmatism,) of first giving an 
accurate conception of what we are going to teach, it is extraordinary 
that none of our writers have seriously set themselves the task of 
giving us something really intelligible as the boundary line of logic. 
Now, this does not require that they should all agree in their con- 
ceptions of the province of the science; but it does require that they 
should not lay down as definitions of it that which may mean almost 
anything (or perhaps nothing.) He who would construct a pure 
science* is only so far restricted in his choice of the boundaries he 
may affix to it, as that he shall touch no subject which is not fully 
comprehended within those precincts, or which, being external to 
them, is not collateral to and definitive of them. When he enun- 
ciates his doctrine, custom will further require that he do not offend 
it by affixing a name to the system which men cannot recognise as 
harmonizing with it, and that he trench not on the provinces of other 
sciences, whose limits have been recognised as just. Now, we con- 
fess, we know not any purely logical work, that has been long before 
the public of this country, which does not stumble at one or more of 
these points; and we propose, with regard to the work at the head 
of this article, first to inquire whether it supplies the desideratum 


alluded to, and then, perhaps, to proceed to a further consideration 
of it. 

And first, as to the province of logic, we will allow our author to 
speak for himself :— 


“ We define logic to be a+ science of the necessary laws of thinking, or in 
more obscure phrase, at science of the form of thought. * * * 

And now, what is the ‘ form of thought?’ * * * 

“* Let us first endeavour to frame a consistent explanation of the word form, 
and then to show on what foundation, amidst a chaos of inaterials stored up in 
the writings of philosophers and those who ape them, the explanation rests. 
The word is used in three distinct but cognate senses: it is, 1. a law or an 
idea; the latter being the former transferred to a thinking subject, for ‘ that 
which contemplated objectively (that is, as existing externally to the mind) we 
call a law, the same contemplated subjectively (that is, as existing in a subject 
or mind) is an idea. Hence, Plato often names ideas, laws; and Lord Bacon, 
the British Plato, describes the laws of the material universe as ideas in nature. 
Quod in naturé naturata Lex, in naturd naturante Idea dicitur.’t Flame, 
heated metal, boiling water, the rays of the sun, all rank under one common 
form (that is, law,) of heat namely ; by which is meant that they, all and each, 
contain whatever is essential to heat. Lead, gold, vermilion, stones, and (in a 
greater or less degree) all sensible substances whatever, possess gravitation ; 





* Such construction implies coherence of parts, or system: a mere aggregate, 
therefore, does not observe the condition here laid down. 
t+ Query, the? t S.T. Coleridge. 
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gravitation then is their form—the law under which they all come, the condi- 
tion with which they all comply. By virtue of this form they are, not bodies 
indeed, but gr avitating-bodies : in other words, if that form or law were removed, 
their existence as to that nature or property would terminate. Now, how does 
every one of the given instances come under the forms, heat and gravitation ? 
By something contained within itself,—by its embodying the law or definition : 
that which comes under the form of weight, must possess weight, must have 
within it all that the definition of weight demands. And hence we may trace 
the second meaning of the word form ; it is that part of any object through which 
it ranks under a given law, Every fresh representation (for we are considering 
the question with reference to the thinking subject) to which the mind 
is directed, is referred to different laws, called forms, by virtue of various 
qualities within itself, each of which is termed metonymically, and with respect 
to the law under which it is the means of ranking the representation, its form. 
For example, let a man examine a stone, and the intellect will forthwith, and 
with the greatest rapidity, proceed to class the representation of that stone 
afforded by the senses, under the various forms of colour, figure, size, weight, 
temperature, &c.; and with reference to the form, say, of weight, the weight of 
the object would be its form (sensu secundo)—with reference to the form (sensu 
primo) of colour, the colour of the object would be its form. So that that 
which in the object when viewed with relation to one law or form, is its form 
(sensu secundo), is not its form when the object is viewed in relation to another. 
Now the matter of any representation is that part of it which with reference to 
any given law, is non-formal. Thus in our stone, the weight, size, temperature 
are part of the matter, as far as the law of colour is concerned, for they are all 
non-formal, and the colour of the stone alone is formal. The matter is that 
which when added to the form (sensu secundo) gives it extraneity—outness— 
and makes it exist as a fact; for without somewhat more than the mere form, 
there can be no instance of alaw, an instance being the presence of the Jaw in an 
object capable of containing it, and thus presupposing two things, the law and 
the capable object, whereof we term one the form (sensu secundo), and the 
other the matter. For example, triangle may be conceived by means of its 
own form or definition alone, but it must have a material part, it must become 
a triangle of lines, or stone, or wood, as the sole condition of its external exist~ 
ence. Where no separation, according to some law or other, of a representa- 
tion into its formal and material parts takes place, there must be total ignorance 
of the object represented: the representation must remain obscure, in which 
case it can never amount to a cognition. The absolutely material part of a 
cognition will be that which remains unknown after it has been brought under 
as many forms as the operating intellect can reduce it to; that which is non- 
formal throughout, and never becomes the condition of the cognition’s ranking 
under a law. Forms have a triple mode of existence : they exist in the Divine 
Mind as ideas, and are the archetypes of creation: they exist as embodied 
in instances, in which mode they are laws; they exist, lastly, in the human 
mind, as ideas : thus they precede creation, they are in it, they succeed it. 

There is yet a third sense of the word form; as it denotes the law, so by an 
easy transition it denotes the genus or class of instances, brought together and 
cemented by the law. Thus to speak of the form of “ animal,” may mean first 
the law or definition of animal in general, independent of all application to 
instances; second, the part of any given animal by which it comes under the 
law, and is what it is; third and last, the class of animals in general, formed by 
the law.” —Pp. 7, 9, 11—16. 


This is very good. Again, hear him on that crua of undergra- 
duates, “ second intention :”*— 





* It has puzzled more generations than the present: “ But now here wyll bee 
objected that I fayne such a church, as our logicians dve, intentionem secundum, that 
1s a thyng yt is no where.’”’—Barnes. Workes, p. 245. 
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* By some logicians, second Intentions are said to be the subject-matter of 
logic. The second intention of any representation is the mode in which it is 
regarded by logic; and as we have shown that logic only regards its formal 
part, second intention is but another way of expressing formal part. The first 
intention is the representation as it naturally occurs to the mind, prior to any 
attempt to refer it to the form of thought. Thus, ‘ the straight lines A and B 
are equal,’ ‘Czsar was ambitious,’ ‘ Man is born to sorrow,’ as to their first 
intention, contemplated in the concrete and without separation of parts or clas- 
sification, are cognitions that differ widely from each other; as to their second 
intention, or mode in which the intellect knows them to be thoughts, they are 
all one, they are all judgments, because in them all, two representations are 
conjoined in one consciousness. Second intentions are nothing else than cog- 
nitions viewed as to the form of thought, and divested of their matter. As the 
acts of the mind in thinking are three, so are the classes of second intentions : 
the first consists of Conceptions, with their various divisions and determinations 
of Genus, Species, Predicable, &c. ; the second of Judgments, divided into affir- 
mative and negative, universal and particular, substitutive and attributive ; and 
the third, of Syllogisms, divided into mediate and immediate.”—Pp. 23, 24. 


We think the subjects of the above passages are handled in a very 
masterly way; but, as we shall attempt to show, they do not preclude 
the possibility of objection. For, according to this view, the forms 
of thought, or the subjective conceptions of external law, and the 
very validity of the syllogism itself, are, to some extent at least, 
a posteriori. Now, if the “ cogency and accuracy of a deduction” 
flow from and depend on “ prior experience,” (p. 31,) we confess we 
cannot see how the very system of experience itself, induction, can 
be exhibited as a kind of deduction or syllogism, (p. 126.) But, 
further, the induction upon which we are said to build our convic- 
tion of the validity of syllogistic inference, is of the incomplete kind, 
(p. 127) ; for experience cannot be exhausted, and knows no limits : 
and as it can only construct what is but probability at best, (in every 
degree, we admit,) the validity of syllogism can rise no higher than 
that. This seems inadmissible. We have, then, a problem in 
psychology: it is a question of fact, and (premising that, as syllo- 
gistic inference knows mot degrees, it would seem heterogeneous to 
conclusions of experience) we will consider it by the way of exam- 
ple :—Take one of the firmest convictions of experience, that all 
bodies conveying to us the sensation of external pressure, tend to 
the earth: suppose one such body to be placed on the extended 
palm. We conclude, that if the hand be removed the body will 
fall. Withdraw the hand, and suppose the body to remain sus- 
pended in air. Shall we hereupon presume a fault in the syllogistic 
process, or even doubt whether the flaw be in the deduction or the 
premises ? 

We ought here to bear in mind, that experience is a representa- 
tive of not merely one conception :—it is applied (and this is the 
general application of the word}) to plurality of instances combined 
in a merely admitted rule ; but it is also applicable to such solitary 





* “For the many recollections are by virtue of their number one experience.” — 
Arist. Analyt. Post. ii. 19, 4. 
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facts (if such there be) as impel to an inference held purely necece 
sary, and which our very nature forbids us to degrade to the condi- 
tion of a mere probability. And thus Kant :— 

“ That all our cognition begins with experience, there is not any doubt; for 
how otherwise should the faculty of cognition be awakened into exercise? 

But although all our cognition begins with experience, still, on that account, 
all does not precisely spring up out of experience. 

If a judgment is thought in strict universality, that is, so that not any excep- 
tion is allowed as possible, this is not derivable from experience, but is abso- 
lutely valid @ priori.” —Critic of Pure Reason. 


We conclude, therefore, that, given the form and matter of the 
premises of a syllogism, we thereupon hold the necessity of the con- 
— and wait not (even for the first time) its development in 
act. 

With regard to the partial introduction of subjects not naturally 
included within the boundaries which the author has prescribed for 
himself, we think we may entirely acquit him of it; and this, as 
“logics” run now-a-days, is no small commendation in itself. There 
is a spirit of philosophic independence in affirming the logician to be 
absolutely unwarranted— 

“In presenting the student with a list of words commonly used ambiguously, 
taken from the whole encyclopedia of sciences, as part of a logical system; 
such a course” [proceeds the writer] “smaeks of the plan of the sophists of 
Greece—that of furnishing certain clever common-places or topics, excerptions 
from all sorts of disciplines, with a view to the equipment of a knowing dis- 
putant. ‘To teach the Eristic, or disputatory art, is another matter than to lay 
down the rules of logic.” —P. 36, 


We have hitherto confined ourselves to the more popular part of 
the work, the Introduction ; and we think we cannot better close this 
portion of the article, than by quoting the following lines on the 
nature and functions of logic :— 


“‘¢Common logic,’ says Carlyle, from Novalis, ‘is the grammar of the 
higher speech, that is, of thought Logic occupies itself with the mere 
dead body of the science of thinking.’ I may add—Logic er the skeleton 
of thought, which does not acquire individuality until clothed with the muscles, 
and scarfed with the skin of sciences less dry. It is the painter’s lay-figure, 
which is now robed for a Brutus, now for a Bacchanal, yet is at bottom the 
same figure still. It is the bare trunk and branches of thinking, on which 
other sciences are as the fruit and leaves; furnishing the means of distinguish- 
ing tree from tree. Jt is the rhythm of the tune; the mould of the potter, on 
which a thousand vases are moulded, yet itself is none. As other sciences 
take simple facts and classify them, and enunciate the rules whereby they are 
governed, so logic classifies these very rules, abstracting from all sciences and 
laying down the laws that regulate them, the givers of laws: wherefore logic 
is the most abstract of all the sciences.” —Pp. 37, 38 

In approaching the more strictly scientific portion of the work 
before us, and as a test of the propriety of the author's calling it an 
“Essay on Logic,” (Preface, P. v.) and considering it throughout as 
a treatise on that science, we shall endeavour to give a brief but clear 
sketch of what we have a right to expect in such a treatise ; this, in 
discharge of the second duty we imposed on ourselves. 
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. Now, what is the meaning of the word logic ? 

A rush to Aristotle is anticipated; but, except as a voluminous 
Greek writer, in whose works the various meanings of Adyog, and its 
derivatives, may be ferretted out, he affords no answer to the ques- 
tion: he has no treatise under this title; and that collection of 
tracts, popularly named his ‘“ Logic,” is mixed up with much that has 
long been appropriated to Grammar, Rhetoric, Physics, Metaphysics, 
and even Morals; so as that coherence of the parts is only possible 
on the supposition that the whole work is a step towards a complete 
theory of knowledge, both speculative and practical.* The word 
Aoykde is very rarely used by him at all; and we are inclined to 
think that in the “ Organon” it is employed in no other sense than 
** wordy.” + 

Besides the three following senses of Adyog, the rest are offshoots 
of the one or others :— 


1, The symbol of an entity observed in plurality of objects :— 
the representative of vdénua, the product of vovg onuav- 
TiKOC. 

2. A sentence or judgment : t—as mpdéraaie, the result of vovg 
Kpitikdc. 

3. The deducing, and the faculty of deducing, from one or 
more given judgments, still another: Adyo¢ as avtt- 
orpopy, and avAXdoyiopdc. 

Aoyix}, then, is the science which treats of Adyo¢ under these 
phases ; and we at once see the propriety of considering the science 
completed when these branches of it are perfectly treated of. Let 
us, however, proceed a little further, and endeavour to mark the 
principal details of each of these portions of the science according to 
our conceptions of them. 

And a question may be anticipated at the outset: Do not indi- 
vidual objects come under the term Adyoc? With regard to a very 
large number of individuals, those that have each their proper name, 
(besides a generic one,) it is decisive of the question to say that to 
them, as such, the word Adyog is inapplicable: that, as a matter of 
fact, the Greeks did not so apply it.§ Such objects, as represented 
by such their peculiar signs, come under the cognizance of the sen- 
sitive faculty alone, and belong to esthetic. As regards the rest, 
(such, namely, as are spoken of under their generic name, with a 
determining particle affixed,) it is at once obvious that their very 
designation presupposes that common mark of various objects, of 
which we have supposed Adyoe, in the first place, to be the represen- 

* Vid. B. St. Hilaire (Prize Essay, on Aristotle’s Logic, of the Academy of 
Sciences,) sect. ii. c. xiii. 

¢ As in Top. v. 1.8. 

~ With regard to ejaculations, they express a wish, dread, &c.; at any rate a 
judgment, or else nothing. 

§ The merely establishing a sign, by which one individual thing may be distin- 
guished from another, would not, by us either, be considered an exercise of the 
logical faculty: ex. gr. calling a certain island “ Prince Edward’s Island.” 
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tative. Logic then commences where the understanding (vov¢, vdnaic) 
seizes upon an unity existent in those diverse representations of the 
external which the senses present it with; and this unity is in usa 
vdnua, objectively vonréy ri: its representative in language a Adyoc, 
(to which dvoya is applicable, though not synonymous,) or common 
name. 

The activity of the understanding, however, ceases not here: 
having, by the instrumentality of sensation, taken her stand above 
the world of sense, she then descends from her high position with a 
view towards a still loftier flight. She passes under review those very 
objects from which her first acquisitions were made; inquires whether 
they do not present some other common contribution, and, lastly, 
whether what she gains from them is not to be obtained from other 
and independent sources also. And so she proceeds, placing new 
stamps on her former possessions, and extending her domain to the 
utmost limits of the external.* 

Now, with this preconception, so far as it goes, the first part of 
the “* Outline” quite accords; and, of course, we think none the less 
highly of it on this account. But this is faint praise: its terminology 
is accurate; it is lucid without being encumbered by a single 
“popular” illustration ; it is deep; it is consistent. We should be 
doing an injustice to the author, did we not give one or two extracts ; 
not, indeed, as the most meritorious portions of the work, (for these 
are of a nature scarcely adapted for transference into our pages,) but 
which may serve to give some idea of his perspicuous style and his 
solidity of thought. 

“*§ 1.—Coenrt1ons.—Cognitions, or conscious representations, are divided 


logically into Intuitions and Conceptions. Cognitions in general have some- 
times been termed Notions and Ideas. 

“ § 2.—Inturtions.—Intuitions are singular cognitions; that is, they repre- 
sent single objects, or individuals. This last word is of logical origin, and is 
applied to singular representations, because, unlike Conceptions, they cannot 
be divided without ceasing to be what they are—cum dividuntur, pereunt. 
This will be better understood when logical division has been explained. In- 
tuitions are derived to us from the senses directly ; or else indirectly by the aid 
of memory, which, from its faculty of reproducing sensuous images, has been 
styled a sixth sense. 

“§ 3.—Concerrions.—A conception is defined to be a single cognition of the 
common marks of many objects. It is formed by Abstraction, or the process 
by which, when contemplating a plurality of objects, we neglect their points of 
difference and observe only the notes they have in common; from which we 
form a new representation. 

“Scholion. The term Abstraction has been variously explained, because 
different authors have assigned it to different parts of one and the same process. 
With Kant the final act of the process, commonly named Generalization, usurps 
the name here given to the whole: whilst with others Abstraction becomes 





* The following passages of Aristotle may be advantageously compared on this 
part of the subject :—De Anima, iii. 8.1.; ii. 12. 1.; ii. 5. 10.—De Interpr. 7. 1.— 
Post. Anal. i. 31. 1.—Metaph. v. 4. 3., with which especially compare De Anima, iii. 
4. 5., where vois is said to be the faculty of under-standing, (for stand has here the 
old active signification of placing,) droAapBdvew.—“ Huic generi Hermagoras partes 
quatuor supposuit.”’ Cic. de Invent. 1. 12.—De Anima, iii, 6. 2.; iii. 4. 6.; iii. 8. 2. 
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almost the same as the Reflection of Kant. But the difference is fortunately a 
verbal one, for what the process is, all are agreed, though they enumerate its 
acts differently. In the present essay, Abstraction applies to the whole process, 
from first to last, of forming conceptions, and includes the various acts, of Com- 
parison, which views various representations together ; of Reflection, which seeks 
marks whereby these representations may be combined in a single new one; 
= . yarn which finally forms this new inclusive representation.” — 
p- 41, 42. 


A difficulty, suggested by the foregoing division, is :— 

“Can there be abstraction without generalization, as Whately maintains? 
‘ Suppose"we are speaking of the present king of France,’ says he; ‘ he must 
actually be either at Paris or elsewhere; sitting, standing, or in some other 
posture; and in such and such a dress, &c. Yet many of these circumstances 
(which are separable accidents, and consequently) which are regarded as non- 
essential to the individual, are quite disregarded by us; and we abstract from 
them what we consider as essential; thus forming an abstract notion of the 
individual. Yet there is here no generalization.’ To which it may be answered, 
first, that, strictly speaking, no determination of time, place, or the like, but is 
essential to the notion of the individual at any given period, however non- 
essential to the individual looked at as part of a conception: and next, that the 
very power to distinguish what is essential from what is not, proceeds from a 
prior act of generalization, by which we get (in the given instance) the concep- 
tion king, with all that is essential thereto; and that our notion of the indivi- 
dual is gained by adding to the conception such marks, of time, place, &c. as 
suffice to determine it. There can. o no abstraction without generalization 
somewhere ; in fact, though we in name distinguish abstraction from generali- 
zation, they are but parts of the same act.”—Pp. 44, 45. 


“§ 6.—Extension AND INTENsION oF CoNCEPTIONS. 
“The higher our conception is, the more objects it contains under it, as 


Animal is a higher conception than Mammalia, and contains more objects. 
This capacity of a conception is called its extension. But in proportion as this 
extension increases, the number of marks decreases, and consequently the dis- 
tinctness of the representation to the mind; which distinctness is termed the 
intension. So the intension decreases as the extension increases, and vice versd. 
Some call the intension, what the conception contains in it, i.e. its marks; and 
the extension, what it contains under it, i.e. the objects from which it was 
generated.” —P. 46, 

In one instance, however, we think we find room for objection : it 
is where the author speaks of “ privative conceptions,” or such com- 
mon notions as are formed by the aid of marks, indeed, yet not such 
marks as are constituent of the individuals, or classes, comprehended 
under the common notions, but of such as distinguish these from 
others not subjected to the common sign. Now, it is clear, that 
even considering the functions of the understanding to be strictly 
constructive, they do, by their very perfection of classifying, virtually 
exclude such objects as possess not the marks they desiderate. But 
we suspect, that the guasi construction of a conception from the mere 
absence of a mark (which absence itself can only be suggested by 
considerations ab extra) is a process distinct in kind from the posi- 
tive functions of the understanding, and ought, at least, so to be 
noted; and this for another reason, that, whereas those conceptions 
which the author calls “ positive” exist in every grade of genus and 
species, the “ negative conceptions” are never more than one degree 
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above the individuals denoted by them. And again: because “ priva- 
tive conceptions” (for instance, un-taught, un-fledged, in-discreet, &c.) 
cannot be subjected to a higher genus, (even supposed non-entity 
will not obviate the difficulty,) they are at once installed im the 
position of summa genera,* which amounts to an absurdity. We 
doubt not the writer has been seduced into this error by the very 
obvious utility of this supposed class of conceptions in clearing up 
and simplifying the doctrine of judgments. And he has made very 
good use of his hypothesis ; which, as we have already expressed our 
opinion of its unsoundness, we shall not further press when we come 
to consider (as we now proceed to do) the second part of our subject, 
and his “‘ Outline.” 

Aéyog, in the second sense, (which it will have been observed we 
identify with the Adyo¢ dropavrixde of Aristotle,) cannot be the 
simply holding plurality in unity ;* for this is nothing more nor 
less than the first act of the understanding itself,—the law of the 
intellect in the individual. And had this individual been wholly 
isolated, and cuit off from all beings endowed with the same faculty, 
mere construction,of conceptions would have been the sum of logic. 
As a fact, he is not so isolated ; and the very circumstances of his 
position require a further exercise of the intellect than the unitive,— 
the enunciatory, namely. Hitherto the objects of the sensitive 
faculty had been mentally dealt with, not as each an object, but each 
as containing some feature or quality discerned in others also ;+ dis- 
cursiveness was all in all. One step further, and not only is each 
object partially represented, but each in its totality (ré8e rt) is con- 
templated as detectable through a mark. A connexion is established 
between the partial and the whole representation : there is obv0eoe 
vonudrwy. But this synthesis is possible in many ways. For, 
since each act of the understanding is but the selection of one feature 
in a plurality of objects, there will still remain much opportunity for 
the further exercise of the same faculty in fixing upon other features 
hitherto unnoted; and these subsequently noted portions may be 
conceived as more or less prevalent than the former ones, or as 
co-extensive with them; and the judgment is the medium through 
which the distinction is to be enunciated. And if this be the office 
of the judgment, then especially of that part of it by virtue of which 
it is a judgment; and this characterising part is the mark of the 
synthesis,—the copula. (Prior logicians have adopted no means 
whereby to signify these distinct offices of the nexus, but have left it 
as they received it at the hands of the grammarian. The author of 
the work under review has taken one step in this direction, by adopt- 





* Aéyouev 5n €v tt yévos tav dvTwv, Thy ovclay.—Arist. de Anim, lib. ii. c. 1. 

t+ Hence vois is often called 5¢d-voia, and @ diavoetra  Yuxh.—De Anim, iii. 
4.5. The faculty of judging is, indeed, none other than the understanding: it has 
made a great advance towards a judgment, by merely discovering one feature in 
diversity of objects which may serve as a bond of union between them; and to do this 
is said to be the object of the understanding (in a restricted sense): but Aristotle 
otherwise speaks of it as divauis KpiTiK h. 
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ing the sign = as a mark that the terms of the proposition are 
co-extensive ; we only regret that le has not adopted some means of 
distinguishing the conception with the greater sphere from that of 
the less; for mere position must ever fail of this.) Again, as the 
understanding, by the strictness of its limitations, virtually exercises 
a power of exclusion, the synthesis of notions may be harmonious or 
discordant ; and these characteristics, too, are to be conveyed by the 
formal part of the judgment. “Thus the copula (and thereby the 
judgment) will be affirmative or negative. The first division of 
judgments, as above, will be found to comprise both of the author's 
divisions, according to quantity and relation. Modality of judgments 
he has, with great considerateness we think, omitted,—doubtful 
as he seems, whether it be not admissible within the precincts of 
logic. According to our conception of the science, however, it has 
no portion therein. For let it be granted, that we cannot say whe- 
ther judgments, according to the mere form, must be held as neces- 
sary, assertive, or problematic, we maintain that they certainly cannot 
be held formally as both one and another of these. 

A very important feature of this part of the ‘* Outline,” is, that it 
draws attention to, and well propounds, the doctrine of substitutive 
judgments. The whole of the second division is treated with origi- 
nality and power; particularly the chapters on the Predicables, 
Definition, and the Forms of Judgments. 

We have extended this article considerably beyond the limits we 
had prescribed to ourselves, and must conclude without taking into 
consideration the third and crowning part of the work, which is most 
scientifically treated. We will only mention that it appropriates to 
itself a subject generally found in the second part of logical treatises— 
we mean the conversion of propositions, which is handled in a more 
satisfactory manner, under the head of “ Immediate Consequence,” 
than we remember to have met with before. Under the subject of 
Mediate Consequence, or Syllogism, a principal feature is the removal 
of the necessity of reduction, and a revision and rearrangement of the 
general rules of Syllogism. 

It only remains for us to say, that we know not any English 
logical work, of whatever bulk or authority, which we could put on a 
level with this little volume. However we differ in some points from 
the author of it, we cannot but be conscious that we have a powerful 
intellect to deal with ; and that in the book he has presented us with, 
there is overwhelming evidence of equal sobriety of thought and 
extent of learned research. An attentive study of it cannot fail of 
being a most beneficial exercise to the intellectual powers; and, asa 
higher end than this, we gladly join in the author's aspiration where 
he apostrophises the libellus :— 


“ Wheresoever thou shalt carry aid to a thinking man, may it tend to the 
advancement of the glory of God, and the furtherance of the cause of His 
Church; that so the smallness of thy fruit may be far outweighed by the great- 
ness of its value.” —Pref. xv. 
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Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By James Wiit1amM M‘Gav- 
LEY, Professor of Natural Philosophy to the National Board 
of Education, &c. Dublin: W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 8vo. 
Pp. 400. 


THE professed object of these lectures is to give, not merely a few 
isolated facts and principles, but a connected view of the laws which 
form each science belonging to natural philosophy, and also of their 
intimate dependence upon each other. Such an object is an im- 
portant one, requiring for its attainment mental powers,—clearness of 
vision, unity of thought,—which do not appear to have fallen to the 
lot of Mr. M‘Gauley. Those who wish to see this subject properly 
treated, will do well to consult Mrs. Somerville’s treatise on the 
“Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” or Sir John Herschell’s 
“ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy,” (a work which we 
greatly desire to see brought down to the present time, for nothing is 
more progressive than natural science) or Professor Whewell’s un- 
rivalled work on the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” 
The lecturer rightly commences with a brief exhibition of the 
leading principles of the elementary branches of pure mathematics,— 
“arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; but he has been more careful to 
exhibit, under a concise form, the practical details of these subjects, 
which can be advantageously studied only in treatises expressly 
devoted to them, than to show their bearing upon the sciences of 
which he subsequently treats. No one can study natural philosophy 
with any satisfaction or profit, who cannot study it mathematically ;"and 
for this purpose he must bring to the study a much larger amount 
of mathematical knowledge than Mr. M‘Gauley professes, or, indeed, 
could reasonably be expected to give. But it seldom happens that 
those who are conversant with mathematics asa pure and independent 
science, are sufficiently acquainted with the bearings of their favourite 
pursuit upon physical science, or are sufficiently able to discern the 
physical truths which are contained in the symbolical language of 
analysis. Any assistance, therefore, which could be afforded them 
in this respect would be very valuable, as well as peculiarly appropriate 
in such a work as that under review. We have not, however, much 
hope of obtaining such assistance from a writer who can say of 
algebra, that it is “ nothing more than arithmetic generalized ; the 
various operations, such as addition, &c., being expressed by signs.” 
On the contrary, there is nothing more interesting or instructive to 
the young mathematical student than to observe how algebra—which 
undoubtedly is, in its very earliest stages, “nothing more than 
arithmetic generalized "—refuses to be confined within these narrow 
limits; how it asserts its independence of the feebler Science of 
Number ; how it rests upon ee and compasses ends of which 
arithmetic knows nothing.* These are subjects, however, too exten- 





* The employment of algebraical symbols has been one of the main instruments to 
which the successes of modern mathematics are owing. The processes by which we 
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sive to be considered here ; nor are they, perhaps, of such a nature 
as to be interesting to the general reader. ’ : 

Having treated, in the manner we have mentioned, of arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry, in the first five chapters of the first part, con- 
cluding with a very brief notice of a few of the principal theorems in 
conic sections, the lecturer proceeds to lay down his plan for treating 
his more express subject. 

“ Having disposed of those algebraical and geometrical principles, without 
which we could not properly examine and understand the laws of nature which 
we are now to discuss, we proceed to the subjects which claim, from their im- 
portance, a large portion of our attention. The sciences which collectively 
constitute what is called Natural Philosophy, are most intimately connected, 
and indeed, not unfrequently, the laws of one are, to a certain extent, identical 
with those of another. . 

‘“* Matter, of which, and of whose laws and modifications, we are now to 
speak, is either solid, fluid, or, we may add, — etherial. The laws 
which govern solid matter, constitute mechanics. Ifthe matter in question be at 
rest, it is that portion of the science called statics,—if in motion, dynamics; 
because matter can produce effect only when in motion. . 

__ “The laws which govern matter in a fluid state are comprehended in hydro- 
statics, hydrodynamics, and pneumatics—in what may be termed an etherial 
state, if any such exist, in optics, electricity, &c.”—P. 89. 


Each physical science rests upon one or more fundamental ideas. 
Taking these as our guide, we are able to construct a methodical 
scheme of the sciences. Those which first present themselves are 
the ideas of Space, Time, and Number ;—the foundations of geometry 
and arithmetic. Then come the ideas of Force and Matter, which, 
combined with the foregoing, give rise to mechanics, hydrostatics, 





obtain our results depend for their evidence upon a fundamental conception—the 
conception of arbitrary symbols as the signs of quantity and its relations ; and upon 
a corresponding axiom, that the interpretation of such symbols must be perfectly 
general. But it was only by degrees that mathematicians were led to a just appre- 
hension of the grounds of their reasoning. For symbols were at first used only to 
represent numbers considered with regard to their numerical properties; and thus 
the science of algebra was formed. But it was found, even in cases belonging to 
common algebra, that the symbols often admitted of an interpretation which went 
beyond the limits of the problem, and which yet was not unmeaning, since it 
pointed out a question closely analogous to the question proposed. This was the 
case, for example, when the answer was a negative quantity ; for when Descartes had 
introduced the mode of representing curves by means of algebraical relations among 
the symbols of the co-ordinates, it was found that negative quantities must be dealt 
with as not less truly significative than positive ones. And as the researches of 
mathematicians proceeded, other cases also were found, in which the symbols, 
although destitute of meaning, according to the original conventions of their institu- 
tion, still pointed out truths which could be verified in other ways; as in the cases 
in which what are called impossible quantities occur. Such processes may usually be 
coufirmed upon other principles, and the truth in question may be established by 
means of a demonstration in which no such seeming fallacies defeat the reasoning. 
But it has also been shown, in many such cases, that the process in which some of the 
steps appear to be without real meaning, does in fact involve a valid proof of the 
proposition. And what we have here to remark is, that this is not true accidentally 
or partially only, but that the results of systematic symbolical reasoning must always 
express general truths, by their very nature, and do not, for their justification, require 
each of the steps of the process to represent some definite operation upon quantity. 
The absolute universality of the interpretation of symbols is the fundamental principle 
of their use.” —Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. pp. 142, 143. 
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physical astronomy, and the other mechanical sciences strictly so 
called. As we advance, we find that we are led to regard material 
objects as external to ourselves, and as perceptible through the 
agency of intervening media: and thus we obtain the secondary me- 
chanical sciences ; as acoustics, optics, and thermotics. The ideas 
of Substance, Affinity, and Polarity produce the mechanico-chemical 
and chemical sciences. And thus we pass successively through the 
sciences of mineralogy, botany, and zoology, under the guidance of 
the ideas of Symmetry, Resemblance, and Natural Affinity, until we 
enter the mysterious house of life, and strive to apprehend the diffi- 
cult ideas which physiology presents. Lastly, we approach the 
sciences which travel back into the Past; earnestly desiring to 
decipher, by the means of the dim and intermittent light cast by the 
idea of Historical Causation, the obscure inscriptions on the time-worn 
medals of creation which enrich and adorn the cabinet of the geolo- 
gist. Thus classifying the sciences,—not by the faculties of the 
mind exercised in their discovery aud extension, not by the objects 
which each science contemplates,—but by the édeas which they 
severally involve, we are led to such an arrangement as the following : 
1. Pure mathematical sciences ; 2. Pure motional sciences; 3. Me- 
chanical sciences; 4. Secondary mechanical sciences; 5. Analytico- 
mechanical sciences ; 6. Analytical science (chemistry); 7. Analytico- 
classificatory ; 8. Classificatory ; 9. Organical ; 10. Paletiological. 
We must not follow this part of the subject further; but we have 
said enough to expose the slovenliness of Mr. M‘Gauley’s arrange- 
ment, as stated by him in the above paragraph; and to indicate one 
that is better calculated to exhibit the unity, progression, and ulti- 
mate scope of those sciences which pay tribute to that first article of 
the Christian man’s belief—‘“I believe in Gop THE FaTHER 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 

Mr. M‘Gauley is more successful in working out the details of his 
subject than in laying down his general plan. The following is a 
favourable example of his method of bringing a somewhat difficult 
subject within the range of popular comprehension. He is unfold- 
ing some of the first principles of the science of musical sounds. 


“ The difference between ordinary and musical sound consists in the greater 
rapidity of vibration of the latter. The more rapid the vibration, the higher 
the musical tone. This is exemplified by causing a metallic toothed wheel, 
about a foot in diameter, to revolve. Ifthe edges of the teeth, during a revo- 
lution, are made to strike against a card, when the velocity reaches a certain 
point, we shall hear a low humming noise ; and as we increase the velocity, the 
sound produced will ascend through the scale. It is probable that the ancients 
used the expressions ‘ high’ and ‘ low’ tone, in a sense different from ours. 

“ When a musical note is sounded, it is accompanied by others, which are 
ealled its ‘ acute harmonics.’ If the note be sufficiently deep, these will not 
be too high to be appreciated by the ear. The range of hearing generally, 
though not always, includes nine octaves; but, as Dr. Wollaston remarks, the 
hearing of some animals may commence where ours terminates. The acute 
harmonies which accompany the fundamental note are its 12th and 17th major, 
or the octave fifth and double octave third above. Bernoulli believed, and 
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it has since been established by experiment, that the harmonics arise from 
subordinate vibrations of the parts of the strings, &c. We find, from this 
property of musical sounds, that the notes which constitute the gamut have 
not been selected by chance, nor by the caprice of taste, but have been marked 
out by nature herself; and that in each key there must be neither more nor 
less than a certain number of flats, sharps, or naturals. Let us examine the 
key of C, for example, and we shall perceive that all its notes are harmonics of 
some one or more of the rest; and the entire scale will be formed from F, C, 
and G, three successive fifths, which may be arranged C, F, G; because, as 
far as harmony is concerned, a note and its octave may be considered as the 
same; these three notes shall form what are called the key note, the sub- 
dominant and the dominant, and their harmonics will give us all the notes in 
the key of C, substituting, as we may, for the reason just given, the fifth, &c. 
for the octave fifth, &c. 


C gives as harmonics, E and G 
F A we C 
G «- D. 


These, placed in order, are C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C. 

“ Let us take the key of G as another example, and we shall learn the 
manner in which sharps are obtained. Three fifths in succession, will be 
C, G, D, or G, C, D, and the harmonics of these will be as follows :-— 


G gives B and D 
C .. E 


ws FT ow Be 


or, taken in succession, G, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. But in this key the F is not 
the same as in that of C; in the former case it was F natural, in the present it 
is F sharp. ‘The reason will be obvious, if we recollect that the harmonics are 
a third and fifth ‘ major.’ The major third is the fourth semitone, and the 
perfect fifth the seventh semitone from the principal, or fundamental note. 

“* The major third of D must be at the distance of two full tones, but there 
are only one and a half between D and F natural; F natural will therefore be 
the minor third of D; for, between D and E there is a whole tone, but between 
and F only half atone. The major third of D will consequently be half a 
tone higher than F natural, and become F sharp. 

“It is easy to understand why we cannot pass from one key to another 
without modulating, as it is called, or making the proper preparation; for the 
ear must not abruptly pass from sound to sound, but the succeeding sound, to 
give us pleasure, must be heard as an harmonic of the — Hence, 
except we pass from major to minor, or vice versd, which we may do, because 
in this case the necessary preparation is made, we cannot, strictly speaking, 
increase or diminish the number of our flats and sharps by more than one at a 
time. We may, however, increase or diminish them by one. For, let us take 
the key of C as an example; its principal notes are F, C, G, but the part of the 
svale of C between C and G, of ncn also to the key of G, whose principal 
notes are C, G, and D; while we are between C and G, we may, without 
offending the ear, choose between either key, or pass from one to the other. 
If we choose the key of C, the F must be natural, if of G, it must be sharp. 
The other methods of modulation depend on similar principles. 

“The preparation of the ear for succeeding notes, is the great secret of 
melody. ‘The ear can appreciate sounds which we are not able to describe ; 
for sensation does not cease with the cause which produced it. Thus, if a stick, 
lighted at one extremity, be whirled round rapidly, we shall see a ring of fire 
—not because the fire is found at different parts of the circle at once, but 
because the sensations from the different parts are co-existent, though their 
causes are successive. In the same way the string, or the pipe, may have 
ceased to produce the sound, although the note and its harmonics have not 
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eeased in the mind. Two rapidly succeeding notes may therefore be co-exist- 
ent in the ear, and cannot be pleasing, unless they, to a greater or less extent, 
harmonize. Hence, though melody is a ‘ succession,’ and harmony a ‘union,’ 
of sweet sounds, it is certain that both derive the sources of pleasure which they 
impart from very similar causes. Those nations which, like the Irish, used 
stringed instruments, whose construction and material rendered it likely that, 
even in melody, one note should not entirely cease until another had com- 
menced, will be found, in their sweetest airs, to have made their successive 
emphatic notes near harmonics of the preceding—very frequently thirds, fifths, 
or — thus uniting at the same time the pleasures both of harmony and 
melody. 

‘“‘ If two notes—each making an integral number of vibrations while a 
third makes but one—are sounded, under favourable circumstances, we shall 
hear also that third note which is called a ‘ grave harmonic.’ The reason is 
easily understood ; a strengthened vibration occurs, when the vibrations of the 
two notes coincide ; this being of course, more effective than the rest, gives the 
sensation of a separate vibration, at intervals corresponding to the vibrations of 
the third note. 

“ If two instruments are tuned in unison, and placed near each other, we 
cannot sound one, without producing the corresponding note of the other; this 
will be very evident, if the latter is a stringed instrument—a piano-forte, for 
instanc+. Such an effect may be called sympathy, and can be easily exem- 
plified, if we tune a violin and piano-forte in unison; when we sound any note 
of the former, and suddenly cause it to cease, we shall find, if the damper has 
been previously raised, that the corresponding note of the latter will also be 
heard. This principle may be still further developed, if, by means of the 
pedal, we raise all the dampers of the piano, and place pieces of paper across 
the third, fifth, and octave, of a given note; on sounding the latter, the third, 
fifth, and octave, will also sound by sympathy, so as to throw off the pieces of 
paper which have been laid across them. 

“ If we place pieces of paper on the centres of the two halves, and on the 
middle of a string, which is the octave below a given note, and sound the latter, 
the paper on the centre of the string shall exhibit a node, and will not be dis- 
turbed, but the pieces on the centres of the two halves of the same string will 
be thrown off. This shows that the string has divided itself into two halves, 
and that each of these has sounded in unison to the note which was struck. 

“ If we had taken the octave fifth below in place of the octave, we should 
find, in a similar way, that the string had divided itself into three equal parts, 
each of which would sound in unison with the note struck. These experiments 
may be varied, but we can easily anticipate the results. 

“‘ The nature of sympathy enables us to conceive why an instrument, well-. 
tuned, independently of its accuracy, hasa finer tone, because the various netes 
being more nearly harmonics, strengthen the effect of each other. 

‘‘ Sympathy is not confined to musical instruments; it seems, to a greater 
or less extent, to affect every substance in nature—that is, every substance has 
a peculiar rate of vibration proper to itself, and is easily set in motion, provided 
any thing vibrating at its own rate is sufficiently near. Wine glasses, and even 
mirrors, have been, from this cause, sometimes broken by singers; and we 
shall, as has been remarked by Boyle, frequently perceive a book, a seat, &c:, 
to vibrate at certain notes. The vibration is communicated by the air, and 
gradually increases in strength; and the effect is not due to the loudness 
of the note, but to its coincidence with the rate at which the body naturally 
vibrates. 

“ If we wet the edge of a drinking-glass, and run the finger round it, the 
vibration may increase to such an extent, as that the glass will be broken. We 
must attribute the breaking down of a suspension-bridge at Manchester, a few 
years ago, to sympathy, and gradual increase in the force of consequent vibra~ 
tion. Soldiers were passing over it—at first, in disorder, but without any injurious 
effect; the band, however, beginning to play, they commenced a regular 
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march, the time of which, unfortunately, corresponded with the rate of vibra- 
tion of the bridge, which gave way, and the soldiers were precipitated into the 
river. Thus it is perfectly possible that a storm, by no means violent, or even 
the continued effort of a single individual, under certain circumstances, might 
destroy such a bridge. 

“* We avail ourselves of this property of bodies, to cause the very large pipes 
of organs to speak rapidly. As the columns of air within them are large, time 
is required to set them in motion ; but this is greatly abbreviated, if we sound, 
at the same instant, a small pipe, some octave above the great one. 

** Ellicot remarked, that two clocks, fastened to the same board, or standing 
on the same pavement, will beat together, though separately their rates may 
be different. This is due to the same cause. 

“* We cannot alter the rate of vibration which is — toa given body. If 
one end of a string be attached to a wall, &c., and the other be held in the 
hand, whatever force we use, we cannot make it vibrate with greater than a 
certain rapidity, which depends on its length and thickness. If we attempt to 
increase this rate, the string will break itself up into parts, which will vibrate 
separately; and the greater the force we use, the smaller those parts will be. 
From this cause an Eolian harp is capable of giving a variety of tones from the 
one string, according to the strength of the wind. If we blow gently into a 
pipe, we obtain its fundamental note; if we gradually increase the force with 
which we blow, after some time, the octave will suddenly appear, then the 12th, 
the 15th, or double octave, the 17th, the 19th, &c. : 

“ The time of vibration of a given body depends on its nature; we shall 
consider only strings and pipes—the same laws, however, govern the other 
sources of musical sound. The time of vibration of a string depends {on its 
length, thickness, and tension conjointly; if the tension and thickness be con- 
stant, it depends on its length. Half the length will give a double rapidity of 
vibration ; double the length, half the rapidity of vibration, and so on. Hence 
the octave above a given note will be half, the fifth above, two-thirds of its 
length. We can arrive, by calculation, at the eighth octave above, either 
by fifths, or by octaves, but the values obtained for the same note will be 
different ; thus— 
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“ The string, or pipe, which gives each note, will be, in length, two thirds of 
that which gives the preceding. 


BY OCTAVES. 
1 1 1 1 
‘ -3 Sg Te B a ys 
c cc oc Cc Cc Cc Cc 


“ The string, or pipe, in this case corresponding to each note, will be one- 
half the length of that which corresponds to the preceding note. 
“ The two values of B sharp and C natural—the same note in most instru- 


ments—will be as aun : 3 that is, as 524288 : 531441. 


“ This difference of value for the same note, according as we calculate, or 
according as we tune by fifths or octaves, accounts for the variation of effect, if 
we tune an organ, piano, &c., by fifths, in one case, and by octaves in another. 
For if it be in tune by fifths, it will be out of tune by octaves, and vice versd. 
This inconvenience, however, is lessened, and even rendered inappreciable, by 
a very simple means. To understand this, we must remember, that the more 
perfect a chord is in its own nature, the more intolerable it becomes when 
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inaccurate. But octaves are more perfect than fifths, because they give a more 
frequent correspondence of vibration; hence, if either fifths or octaves must be 
out of tune in a given instrument, we prefer leaving the former inaccurate, but 
divide this inaccuracy, (which is technically called ‘ the wolf,’) among all the 
fifths, and thus render it insensible: this is called temperament. In such a 
case, undoubtedly, we consider notes as the same—A sharp and B natural, &c. 
—which are really different. To correct this, instruments are constructed, in 
which these, and notes similarly cireumstanced, are made in reality different. 
Such are the organ in the Temple Church, London, the double action pedal 
harp, &c.”—Pp. 178—183. 


There are, probably, few of our town readers who have not visited 
those scientific toy-shops, the Adelaide Gallery, in the Lowther 
Arcade, and the Polytechnic Institution, in Regent Street. Here 
Science relaxes its stern brow, and remits its severer toils, puts on its 
holiday attire, and mingles with the pleasure-seeking crowd, gambols 
with the most playful, and laughs with the merriest. We will not 
say that we absolutely object to this; although we cannot but recol- 
lect that, in less enlightened days, it was Folly, and not Wisdom, 
that wore the cap and bells. To blend amusement with instruction, 
is almost invariably to sacrifice instruction to amusement. In the 
exhibitions referred to, we see Philosophy, like Katerfelto, wandering 
for its bread; and not unfrequently, admitting strange associates in 
its evening revels. One of the latest wonders exhibited in these new 
‘* curiosity-shops,” is the photographic or photogenic method of 
taking likenesses. The likenesses thus obtained are undoubtedly 
faithful enough ; and they are as undoubtedly only too ghastly. 
Should we ever love “not wisely, but too well,” we ask for none more 
potent means of disenchantment, thana photographic miniature of 
our mistress. But inanimate objects are represented with surprising 
accuracy; and nothing can exceed the delicacy of the execution. 
Colour alone is wanting to render these light-painted landscapes 
perfect. In Daguerre’s process, the objects are lighted, as in nature, 
with all the effects of the sun’s bright beams; the intensity of tone in 
the foregrounds, is relieved by the aérial effects in the distances ; and 
although, as we have said, the crowning charm of colour is wanting, 
there is a peculiar softness which never adorns the natural landscape, 
when seen beneath the glare of open and obtrusive day. 


“ The blackening of some of the salts of silver, on being exposed to light, 
has given rise to a new species of drawing, called Photogenic—or, from 
Daguerre, who brought it to perfection—the Daguerrotype. Daguerre, and 
Niepce, the partner of his experiments, receive from the French government 
an annual pension—the former of six, and the latter of four thousand francs. 
The great object of the series of experiments, which ended in this invention, 
was the fixation of the picture obtained in the camera obscura. 

“ That a substance washed with the solution of a salt of silver, and then 
with a solution of common salt, would become black, was known to the ancient 
alchemists; and if a paper, wetted with a solution of common salt, and then 
with the solution of almost any of the salts of silver, be held opposite to the 
lens of a camera obscura, or behind an engraving on paper, for a sufficient 
time, the lights will cause a proportionate darkness in the chloride of silver 
which has been.formed on the paper; but the shadows, on the contrary, will 
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be expressed by lights. Several persons endeavoured to render these effects 
permanent—among others, Wedgewood, and Sir Humphrey Davy—but 
without success, until Niepce made his experiments, and Daguerre perfected 
the process. 
“ The following is the method of Daguerre:—A thin piece of copper is 
lated with silver, and, when cleaned, is exposed in a box to the vapour of 
iodine, until it assumes a yellowish colour; it is then fixed in the camera 
obscura, to receive the landscape, &c.; after a few moments, it is taken out of 
the camera obscura, but no change appears on its surface ; the picture, how- 
ever, is developed, on exposing it in another box to the vapour of mercury, 
heated by a lamp; the mercury adheres to those parts which have been acted 
upon by the light. The plate is then washed with a warm solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, or of common salt, and afterwards with warm distilled water. 
The lights and shadows are by this process depicted on the plate in their 


natural order. 
“ Arago believes that the result is due to electricity, since it is more perfect 


when plated copper, than when solid silver is used. 
‘It is curious, that the angle at which the plate is presented to the current 
of the vapour of mercury, bears an important relation to the amount of the 


effect produced. 
“ Arago thinks the following a probable, though nota sufficient, explanation. 


The light causes the evaporation of the iodine, and the mercury forms, in the 
places which are denuded, an amalgam whose white spherules decrease as the 
shadows increase. The hyposulphite removes the iodine, and appears to take 
away also some of the silver. The clearer the day, the more rapid the result, 
which never requires that the plate should be in the camera obscura longer 
than ten or twelve minutes. The rays of the moon produce an effect by this 
process.”—Pp. 209, 210. 

The above process of Daguerre must not be confounded with 
another which has been chiefly employed by Mr. Fox Talbot, and to 
which the names of “ photogenic,” “ photographic,” and “ calotype” 
drawing, have been more strictly applied. If a piece of paper be 
dipped into a weak solution of nitrate of silver,* and then, after 
having been carefully dried, be kept free from the access of light, it 
will remain uncoloured ; but, if exposed to light, it gradually acquires 
a brownish or grey tint, and at last becomes black; the depth of 
colour being determined by the intensity of the light, and the length 
of time during which the prepared paper is thus exposed. If, then, 
a portrait painted in transparent colours upon a plate of glass, be 
laid upon a piece of prepared paper, and exposed to the action of the 
sun’s rays, a copy is obtained, in which the lights of the original are 
shades, and the shades lights, according to their intensity. If this 
copy be taken on very thin paper it may itself be copied by repeat- 
ing the above process, and thus a correct representation of the 
original will be obtained. In order to fix the picture thus obtained, 
the paper is washed in a solution of hyposulphite of lime, or of soda, 
which removes all the remaining unaltered nitrate, or chloride of 
silver, so that no further discoloration and blackening can take 
place, leaving the image untouched and permanent. 

But these discoveries, recent and surprising as they are, almost 





* After the paper has been impregnated with nitrate of silver, it is generally 
immersed in a solution of common salt ; by this means, chloride of silver is obtained, 


which is more susceptible than the nitrate of the influence of light. 
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lose their interest when compared with the yet unpublished disco- 
veries made by Dr. Moser, of Konigsberg, which have been con- 
firmed and extended by Sir John Herschell. In that adventurous 
book, the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, Mr. Babbage suggests, that 
sounds once uttered never absolutely die away, but continue to stir 
the slumbering pulses of the air, and that they may hereafter be 
concentrated, a reverberate upon the ear of the utterer; so that 
a portion of the punishment of evil speakers may consist in the 
literal return to them of their own forgotten words. But what shall 
we say of a discovery which seems to warrant the conjecture that 
every action, every gesture, every look, imprints its own indelible 
image upon surrounding objects ; so that it may hereafter start out 
from the ever-present tablets of nature, the recording witnesses of 
every deed of darkness ; the accuser and the accused alike “ speech- 
less!”—the sins themselves coming forward to testify by their 
simple presence against the self-condemned! But let us return to 
the physical facts. We take our short account of them from a 
periodical work, which gives the substance of an unpublished letter 
from Dr. Moser to Sir David Brewster. Dr. Moser observes, that 
if a flat seal, having figures engraved upon it, be placed below a 
smooth and polished silver plate, and allowed to remain there for 
ten minutes, the silver will have reccived a faint picture of the 
figures, which will be rendered visible by exposure to the vapour of 
water, or even by being breathed upon ; and will become permanent 
if the vapour of mercury is used. Here the effect is produced in 
the dark. The experiment has been made in a dark room at mid- 
night with perfect success. Nor is a silver plate the only surface 
that will receive the impression: any polished surface-—glass, the 
sinooth cover of a bound book,—will do as well. In the above 
case, when other vapours than that of mercury are used, the image 
vanishes ; but it can be re-produced by submitting the plate to the 
action of vapour a second time ; and this may be repeated over and 
over again. It is impossible to foresee the issue of these extra- 
ordinary discoveries. A conjecture has been thrown out by Sir 
John Herschell that is curious and promising:—‘ May not the 
images of external objects upon the retina be produced in a similar 
manner ?” 

The consideration of these photographic processes and these 
subtle actions of light, belongs as much to chemistry as to optics, to 
which Mr. M‘Gauley has referred them. The next physical pheno- 
mena we shall notice strictly belong to this latter science, and 
indeed to one of its most interesting departments. The first is the 
curious fact of double refraction; the second is the yet more re- 
markable one of the polarization of light. 

The term “ polarization” is an unfortunate one; suggesting to 
the mind of the unscientific reader ideas in no respect analogous to 
those which are appropriate to the facts. The peculiar idea of Pola- 
rity is so abstract and technical, that’ it is exceedingly difficult to 
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divest it of all irrelevant hypothesis, and to apprehend it in all its 
purity and generality. The name and the notion of poles were first 
suggested by the phenomena of the magnet, and were afterwards 
extended to electrical phenomena, when tle analogies between mag- 
netism and electricity began to disclose themselves. ‘The next great 
example was that before us. A ray of light) may be so modified as 
to have different properties according to its different sides. If, for 
instance, a ray thus modified, pass perpendicularly through a circular 
glass, and fall upon the eye, we may turn the glass round and 
round in its frame, and we shall make no difference in the brightness 
of the spot we see. But if, instead of a glass, we look through a 
longitudinal slice of tourmaline, the spot is alternately dark and 
bright, as we turn the crystal through successive quadrants. Here 
we have a contrast of properties corresponding to a contrast of posi- 
tions ; and it was with a view of expressing this character that the 
term “polarization” was introduced by Malus, in 1811. “The 
variety of forms,” says Malus, “in which this new phenomenon 
appears, and the difficulty of describing them, compel me to admit 
this new expression, which signifies simply the modification which 
light has undergone in acquiring. new properties which are not rela- 
tive to the direction of the ray, but only to its sides considered at 
right angles to each other, and in a plane perpendicular to its direc- 
tion.” ‘The hypothesis of material particles possessing poles is a 
rude and arbitrary assumption ; and the student must make use of 
it only as a temporary assistance in his endeavours to realize the 
general notion of polarity, which is that of opposite properties in 
opposite directions. 

Mr. M‘Gauley has endeavoured to popularise this abstract and 
difficult subject. 

“ Transparent bodies transmit but one image of a given object; this, how- 
ever, is not a universal law, for some substances, such as Iceland spar, trans- 
mit two; the white ray being decomposed, not into different coloured rays, 
but into white rays, having different properties. This is called double refrac- 
tion. The double image of a single object was first observed by Erasmus 
Bartholinus, in 1669. When the ray is incident perpendicularly there is no 
double refraction. A plane passing through the two rays, formed by the doubly 
refracting substance, is called the principal section of the crystal. The one or 
more lines or planes in a doubly refracting crystal, along which there is no 
double refraction, are said to be axes or planes of double refraction; the axis 
is real when it actually exists; it is a resultant axis when it arises from oppo- 
site refractions. If the extraordinary ray, or that which is entirely out of the 
plane of incidence, is refracted towards the axis or plane of axes, it is called 
a positive, otherwise a negative axis. Generally speaking, both rays are 
turned not only out of the same line, but out of the same plane also. j 

“If two crystals are so arranged that their principal sections are parallel, 
the ordinary ray will not:be subdivided in passing through the second crystal. 
If they are perpendicular, the ordinary ray will suffer extraordinary, and the 
extraordinary ray ordinary refraction. In intermediate positions, except 
they make an angle of 45°, the ordinary and extraordinary rays will be sub- 
divided into rays of unequal intensity. In experimenting with the second 
crystal, we find that the two rays of the first have the same properties, but at 
different sides. We can test light, which we suspect to possess the’ properties 
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of either of the rays which arise from double refraction, by the application of 
the second crystal. 

Under ordinary circumstances, refracted or reflected light retains its pro- 
erties, but this is not always the case. Polarization of light was discovered 
y Malus in 1808, who found that light reflected from the windows of the 

Luxembourg, unlike ordinary light, gave with a rhomboid of Iceland spar, 
rays of very different intensity. Light so changed is said to be rized, 
from its being supposed that it has different properties according to the “side” 
of the ray which is under consideration. We may, perhaps, form some con- 
ception of the nature of polarization, if we suppose C to represent unpo- 
larized light, A and B its two elements. The side D, and that which is 
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opposite to D, correspond in properties with the side B, and that which is 
opposite to it. Let the first element be incapable of reflection at a certain 
angle—the angle of polarization, which is different with different reflecting 
substances—when its side, D, is presented to the reflecting body; the side 
opposite to D will exhibit the same incapability of reflection ; also B, a side 
in the second element, and the side of the second element opposite to B. 
The side of one element incapable of reflection is 90° from the side of the 
other, which is also incapable of reflection ; or, in other words, their planes of 
polarization are at right angles. At intermediate positions of either ray— 
thus, a part between A and D, or between E and B—there will be partial 
transmission and partial reflection. 

“« Let us now suppose that the undecomposed light, C, is thrown against 
a reflecting surface at its polarizing angle, a portion capable and a portion 
incapable of reflection are presented to the surface, and the consequence will 
be, that some will be reflected and some will be transmitted; the light will 
thus be decomposed, and its elements will be said to be poiarized, because 
those which have always had different properties at their different sides will 
be separated. 

“ We are enabled to obtain the elements of white light, whether these ele- 
ments differ in colour or in polarity, by very analogous means. The different 
refrangibility of the coloured rays enables us to separate them with the prism ; 
the different refrangibility of the polarised rays enables us to separate them with 
the doubly refracting crystal. We can separate the coloured elements by absorb- 
ing one or more of them. Thus red glass absorbs the green portion of white 
light. We shall find that we can also decompose light into its polarized elements 
by absorption ; and that polarization will enable us to separate the coloured ele- 
ments, by altering the azimuth at which the different coloured portions of 
white light refuse to be reflected. Thus, let the polarized light refuse to be 
reflected when the side, A, is presented to the reflecting substance; if we can 
turn one or more of its coloured elements, so that their sides which refuse 
reflection shall have gone round as far as D, the polarized ray, when its side 
A is presented to the reflector, will no longer, as before, refuse reflection, nor 
will it be entirely reflected ; but the coloured ray, which has not turned round 
on its axis, will continue to refuse, and those which have turned round will 
not refuse reflection, until the mirror—its inclination to the axis of the ray 
being preserved—be presented to D, or to whatever part the side of the 
disturbed rays which was at A shall have turned. 
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“ If a ray of light be reflected at the angle of polarization, it cannot be re- 
flected from another surface at the same angle, when the planes of reflection 
are at right angles to each other, because the part which has been reflected is 
exactly that portion of the ray which, at the distance of 90°, would present sides 
incapable of reflection. The angle of polarization is found by experiment. 

“ The non-reflection of light gives us a test of its polarization; and shows 
also, that different sides of the same ray have different properties. If on test- 
ing light none is reflected, we conclude that it is all polarized. 

‘“* If we cause a ray to be incident on glass, &c. at its angle of polarization, 
we shall find the reflected ray to agree in properties with the ordinary ray of the 
doubly refracting crystal, whose principal section corresponds with the plane of 
reflection. 

“ The plane of reflection of the mirrors and principal section of the crystals 
have therefore an analogous effect, dependent on the side of the ray. Par- 
tially polarized light affords two images with doubly refracting crystals, but, 
unlike ordinary light, they are not of equal intensity. Metals and some trans- 
parent substances never polarize light fully. 

“The second surface of a transparent substance has also the property of 
polarizing, and it happens that the transmitted ray so falls on the second and 
parallel surface, that if the angle it made with the first was that of polarization, 
the angle it makes with the second is also the angle of polarization correspond- 
ing to the second surface. Hence, polarization at the second surface adds to 
the brightness of the polarized light obtained, and it will be enough to intercept 
rays from the objects beyond, without blackening the second surface. 

“ The transmitted ray always has a polarization equal and opposite to that of 
the reflected ray, that is, if only one-fourth of the entire ray is reflected, and 
polarized by reflection, half the light of the same character has been trans- 
mitted along with half the whole ray which is of an o oye character. If the 
reflected and transmitted rays were equal, both eet e entirely polarized. 

“ However numerous the parallel surfaces we use at once, the entire trans- 
mitted ray will not be polarized, since each surface polarizes only a part of that 
— is transmitted by the preceding—but there is a difference of opinion on 
this point. 

ny I sufficient number of surfaces, at whatever angle the ray is incident, will 
polarize light, but the nearer the incidence of the ray to a perpendicular to the 
surfaces, the greater the number of surfaces required. If a pile of plates of 
glass be inclined to a ray of polarized light about 35°, on turning it round it 
will, according to its position, be either transparent or opaque, or something 
between both. We shall find that the tourmaline has the same effect. 

“It is found that ‘the index of refraction is tangent to the angle of polariza- 
tion.’ But when light is reflected at a second surface, ‘the index of refraction 
is co-tangent to the angle of polarization.’ 

“‘ Rays produced by double refraction are polarized, but if they are united by 
another rhomboid of Iceland spar, they will form the ordinary white light, 
which, therefore, is composed of both species of polarized light. 

“‘ Light may be polarized by absorption as well as by reflection or refrac- 
tion; some natural bodies, as the agate and tourmaline, have the property, like 
a number of surfaces placed together, of polarizing light at any angle, but 
which part of the ray shall be absorbed, and which reflected, depends on the 
way we turn the tourmaline round. We may illustrate this, by covering all 
the sides of a piece of Iceland spar but one with tinfoil, and making a small 
aperture in the tinfoil opposite the uncovered side; if we look through the spar, 
we shall see a double image of the aperture, but if we place a plate of tourma- 
line between the eye and the spar, on turning the tourmaline round, we shall 
find that sometimes one and sometimes the other image will disappear, and 
sometimes both partially. 

“ If we transmit polarized light in a particular way, through bodies that pos- 
sess the ro of double refraction, the most brilliant and beautiful colours are 
produced. If we cover one of the images of the aperture in the tinfoil used in 
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the last experiment, and treat it as ordinary white light by another rhomb of 
Iceland spar, on turning the latter round in the same plane there are two 
positions 180° distant, at which there will be a single image, 90° and 270°, from 
the first position there will be two images; but -t all positions between these 
four, there will be two images of equal or unequal brightness, according as they 
are exactly between two of the four positions or not; and if we examine the 
two images we shall find that they are polarized at right angles, that is, the 
beam which forms one of them has been turned round 90° on its axis, and its 
side which refuses reflection is 90° distant from its first position. 

“‘ If we transmit a poralized ray perpendicularly, through sulphate of lime, 
or mica, the two images will be coloured, and their colours will vary according 
to the thickness of the plate, but they will always be complementary. There 
are two methods of obtaining these images separately ; for, the plate being very 
thin, they are superimposed, and form white light. One is by reflection at the 
angle of polarization; one complementary colour will refuse to be reflected, and 
therefore, being transmitted, will be separated from the other. We may sepa- 
rate these coloured images by Iceland spar, and if the Iceland spar be of a 
thickness not quite sufficient to separate them altogether, the part where they 
coincide will be perfectly white. We may separate the coloured beams, also, 
by causing agate, &c. to absorb one of them. If we employ a coloured bean, 
which of course wants some of those tints, whose union constitutes white light, 
the effect will be modified in a manner easy to be anticipated. 

“ If we transmit polarized light along the axis or axes of doubly-refracting 
crystals, and analyze the emergent beam by any of the methods already given— 
reflection,—refraction, or absorption—beautiful coloured rings will be pro- 
duced, which will be nearly double if there be two axes. If we superimpose 
the rings formed by a positive on those found by a negative crystal, though 
they are equal and seem to be alike, they will never destroy each other. 

“ The coloured rings produced by transmitting polarized light along the axis 
of doubly refracting crystals are intersected by a black cross; but if quartz be 
used, the cross will disappear, and its place will be supplied by a circle, of a 
colour which depends on the thickness of the quartz, and which encroaches on 
the rings. This effect, called circular polarization, is supposed to arise from 
the revolution of the planes of polarization of the coloured rays around the 
axis, in the direction of spirals, which are in some cases right, and in others 
left-handed. Turning the quartz round does not alter the colour ; but turning 
round the analyzing plate, rhomboid, &c. used to separate the colours, gives 
different tints in succession. 

“Substances may be made to doubly refract and polarize, although natu- 
rally they do not possess these properties. Thus, glass, while being heated or 
cooled unequally. Or this property may be given to glass permanently, if we 
leave it unannealed, or imperfectly annealed, by cooling its external surface 
rapidly. The colours exhibited by transmitting polarized light through unan- 
mse f glass, and then analyzing it by a rhomboid, &c. may be used to discover 
whether glass is properly annealed or not. It is immaterial as to the arrange- 
ment of the colours in quartz, &c. whether the piece we use be larger or smaller, 
of one shape or another; it is quite the contrary with unequally heated or un- 
annealed glass.” —Pp. 215—220. 


With this long extract we quit the subject of optics. The next 
science which presents any points of general interest in Mr. M‘Gauley's 
pages is that of electro-magnetism. We have already observed, that 
both electricity and magnetism were regarded, in an early stage of 
their respective unconnected histories, as polar sciences. The magnet 
has its north and south poles; there are two kinds of electricity, 
positive and negative. The north pole of one magnet attracts the 
south pole of another, and the south the north ; positively and nega- 
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tively electrized bodies attract each other. The north poles of two 
magnets are mutually repulsive, so are their south poles ; two bodies 
electrized positively, or two electrized negatively, repel each other. 
But although these electrical phenomena present the general character 
of polarity, they cannot be referred to poles in the same way as the 
corresponding magnetic phenomena are. ‘There is no peculiar point 
in an electrized conductor which can permanently be considered as 
the pole. Some other mode of representing electrical forces must be 
adopted than that resorted to for representing magnetic forces; and 
hence arose the hypothesis of two fluids, a positive and a negative, or 
a vitrcous and a resinous ; an hypothesis which we have sufficiently 
described in a former volume. But since in both these cases in 
which the phenomena suggest the idea of polarity, we are led to 
assume some material machinery as the mode in which the polar forces 
are exerted ;—and to these we might have added the phenomena of 
crystallization and chemical affinity as well as those, already con- 
sidered, of polarized light:—since we know nothing more of this 
machinery than that it possesses a polar character, it follows that dif- 
ferent polarities, as, for instance, the electrical and the magnetic, may 
result from the same cause exerting its polar virtue under different 
aspects. 

It is during these obscure periods in physical discovery, that 
ingenious men of fanciful minds indulge in speculations, which, it is 
very possible, patient investigations and accurate experiments may 
hereafter verify. Yet are those speculations intrinsically as worth- 
less after as they were before this accidental coincidence. They are 


the bats of le osophy ; “they ever fly by twilight.” Now for a 
h 


specimen. elling, in his Ideas towards a Philosophy of Nature, 
published in 1803, says (as quoted by Mr. Whewell, Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. 357), “ Magnetism is the universal 
act of investing multiplicity with unity; but the universal form of 
the reduction of multiplicity to unity is the line, pure longitudinal 
extension: hence magnetism is determination of pure longitudinal 
extension ; and as this manifests itself by absolute cohesion, mag- 
netism is the determination of absolute cohesion.” And again: 
“The threefold character of the universal, the particular, and the 
indifference of the two,—as expressed in their identity, is mag- 
netism ; as expressed in their difference is electricity; and as ex- 
pressed in their totality, is chemical process. Thus these forms are 
only one form; and the chemical’ process is a mere transfer of the 
three points of magnetism into the triangle of chemistry.” 


“ Your true no-meaning puzzles more than wit.” 


While dreaming anti-experimentalists were thus enveloping them- 
selves and their subject in idle word-dust, practical philosophers 
were diligently endeavouring to establish definite relations between 
electrical and magnetic forces, believing that there must be some 
bond of connexion between the two agencies. At length, in 1820, 
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Professor CErsted, of Copenhagen, discovered that a galvanic current, 
passing at right angles near to a magnetic needle, powerfully deflected 
it from its original position. ‘The connexion between magnetism and 
galvanism having been once detected, was soon proved to be constant 
and universal. The relation of the electric and magnetic polarities 
was found to be, that they were ¢ransverse to each other. This rela- 
tion exhibited itself under a curious and perplexing variety of forms ; 
so that (Ersted, Wollaston, Faraday and others, were led to contrive 
various constructions and to suggest diversified modes of conception, 
for the purpose of framing a memoria technica of the results. But at 
last, Ampére, by framing his hypotheses of the action of voltaic 
currents and the constitution of magnets, deduced all these technical 
rules from one general principle ; reduced all the complex relations of 
polarities to one single polarity, that of the electro-dynamic current ; 
and proved that the electromotive and magnetic actions are only two 
different manifestations of the same force. 

We now turn to Mr. M‘Gauley’s pages for a popular notice of 
some of the phenomena of electro-magnetism. Of these there is none 
more striking than the extraordinary development of mechanical force 
which results from certain comparatively simple arrangements; natu- 
rally suggesting the possibility of applying the power thus obtained 
to the purposes of locomotion. 


“ The great force exerted by electro-magnets, very soon suggested the idea 
of adopting electro-magnetism as a moving power. For this purpose systems 
of enormous magnets have been constructed, and appropriate apparatus has 
been applied to destroy or reverse the polarity of all magnets at once, or of por- 
tions of them in succession, so that bars of soft iron should be alternately 
attracted, or repelled by all of them, or attracted by one portion and repelled 
by another. But the difficulties which have hitherto prevented succéss are, 
that electro-magnets greatly disturb the action of others which are near them— 
that the repulsion of the electro-magnet consequent on the sudden reversion of 
its poles, does not always throw off the bar which it had attracted—and lastly, 
that the action of electro-magnets, however powerful, is éxerted within ex- 
tremely short distances. It is not unlikely that all, or most of these difficulties 
will be ultimately overcome; for extensive experiments on the subject lead us 
to believe that, although very great, they are not insuperable.” —P. 266. 


From this extract we pass to the last we propose to make; and 
which relates to the subject just touched upon, namely, methods of 
locomotion. 

About the middle of the 17th century, the transport of coals in the 
coal districts of Northumberland and Durham was effected by laying 
down, between the pits and the harbour, parallel tracks of timber with 
a horse path between them; the wheels being confined yey these 


timber rails by flanges which projected from the inside of the tire of 
the wheels. In America, where timber is abundant and cheap, 
whilst the expense of iron is comparatively high, these wooden rail- 
ways are still in very general use. We need not enumerate their 
obvious defects, nor the improvements which were slowly introduced, 
further than to observe, that about 1770, tramways of cast iron came 
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into use in the north-county collieries, and were followed by that form 
of rail which is sufficiently described by its name—the edge rail. 
The first great attempt to apply railroads to other purposes than that 
of conveying merchandise, was the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester line in the year 1830. Since that time, what develop- 
ments of steam power have taken place! How great the changes in 
men’s notions as tu rates of travelling! This morning only, one of 
our fellow-passengers on one of the great lines complained, because 
the engines that brought us down took forty minutes, instead of the 
stipulated thirty-eight, to convey a very long and heavy train for a 
distance of twenty miles. 

The whole subject of roads and railroads is so curious that we 
hope to enter into it on some future occasion. For the present, let 
us hear what Mr. M‘Gauley has to say upon it :— 


** Locomotive engines, or those intended to propel carriages on railways or 
ordinary roads, must, of necessity, be extremely light—this increases their 
expense. Their boilers, that heating surface may be secured, contain a number 
of tubes, &c., which pass,through the water, and form a communication between 
the furnace and the flue; these, on account of unequal expansion from heat, 
are with great difficulty kept water-tight at their extremities; they are also 
soon worn out by the draft of heated air, which carries cinders and ashes along 
with it. However, they greatly diminish the danger of the boiler being burst, 
since the wear and tear is confined almost entirely to them ; and when one of 
them gives way, the only inconvenience experienced is the leakage of water 
in the furnace. 

“ A fly-wheel cannot be applied to a locomotive engine; it is therefore 
necessary, as in marine engines, to use two cylinders. The piston-rods are 
connected, respectively, by a pin attached to the spoke of a wheel at each side, 
and thus a species of crank is obtained, or cranks themselves are used. 

“ The inconvenience of smoke would be so great, that coke is burned in the 
furnace. The steam which passes from the cylinders is turned into the chim- 
ney, and generates an enormous draft, by its rapid ascent; fortunately, this 
draft is greatest where it is most wanted; that is, when the engine is going 
most rapidly, The heat of the furnace is so intense, that the iron bars have 
been sometimes melted. 

“The maximum speed of an engine on a railway depends, of course, on the 
number of strokes made in a given time ; these require acertain rapidity in the 
production of steam. To obtain the speed of an engine, multiply the number 
of strokes of one piston by the perimeter of the driving-wheel, and divide the 
product by the number of feet in a mile, the result will be, the required velo- 
city. A species of chime is made by the escape of the steam, which, by its 
constant repetition, will enable us, however rapidly the engine works, generally 
to count the strokes, even at a distance. 

“ If the railway is perfectly horizontal, 9 lbs., or less, will draw a ton. An 
ascent, or gradient, of 1 in 300, or 174 in a mile, will require an additional 91bs. 
per ton; every 7 feet, per mile, of ascent, will add more than 3 Ibs. to the force 
of traction. 

“‘ A rise, by no means very great, would be impracticable to a locomotive 
engine, as the wheels would revolve without communicating motion, which is 
often the case, even on the level, when the rails are very wet or very dry. 

“ The steam-engine cannot, like an animal, economise power, expending 
much when mats and little but when little is required ; what the engine can 
do at one moment it can, within narrow limits, perform continually. Contriv- 
ances, however, are now sometimes applied to engines intended for ordinary 
roads, which, by throwing wheels of greater or smaller radius into geer, render 
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os power more or less effective, but with, of course, a corresponding loss of 
velocity. 

= The many difficulties which attend the application of steam to ordinary 
roads, have hitherto prevented its general adoption. The force of traction 
is vastly increased by the absence of rails, by the ruts, and stones, which are 
perpetually to be encountered, and which render such complication and delicacy 
of machinery necessary, that it does not appear certain it can ever be econo- 
mically used for this purpose. 

“It is highly injurious to a heavy engine to fall, even though the small 
distance which is unavoidable at the joints of the railway, in passing from one 
length of rail to another ; but the fall from the top of an ordinary stone, on a 
common road, must be most inconvenient in its consequences. 

“* The curves on a railway are a source of wear, and sometimes of danger ; 
they cause the flanges of the wheel to rub with great violence against the rail ; 
besides the tangential force of an engine going rapidly along a curve must 
tend to overturn, or throw it off the rail; even half a mile radius is by no means 
quite safe, particularly at the bottom of a gradient, &c., where the velocity is 
likely to be great. The danger is diminished by raising the outer rail; this 
throws the engine and carriages inwards, and secures safety on the same prin- 
ciple which leads horses, when they gallop rapidly round a circle, to lean 
towards its centre; the tangential force is expended in tending to raise the 
centre of gravity to its proper position.” —Pp. 298—300. 

We hasten to conclude. Utility and progress, it has been said, 
are the characteristics of that experimental philosophy which owns 
Lord Bacon as its father. And this is, in a measure, true. ‘‘ The 
greatest error of all is the mistaking or misplacing of the last or 
furthest end of knowledge; for men have entered into a desire of 
learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with variety 
and delight ; sometimes for ornament and reputation ; and sometimes 
to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction; and sometimes 
for lucre and profession ; and seldom sincerely to give a true account 
of their gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men: as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and rest- 
less spirit; or a tarrasse for a wandering and variable mind to walk 
up and down with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state, for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon; or a fort, or commanding ground, for 
strife and contention; or a shop, for profit and sale: and not a rich 
storehouse, for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.” 
So in the 103d axiom, in the first book of the Novum Organon— 
“ Ascendendo ad axiomata, descendendo ad opera.” In like manner, 
the progress of the natural sciences is without a parallel. And yet 
that is but a poor, earth-bound, stagnant, abortive mind, which can 
discern nothing beyond material utility and a time-measured pro- 
gression in the productiveness and growth of those sciences which are 
conversant, primarily, with material things. ‘The man who applauds, 
and the man who despises physical science, because it is busied 
among the visible and tangible portion of the works of the great 
Creator, are equally men of a Sadducean cast of mind. Physical 
science, rightly understood, rightly used, ministers not less to “‘ the 
glory of the Creator,” than to “ the relief of man’s estate ;” and he is 
the truest philosopher, who can most sincerely join with the devout 
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author of the Instawratio Magna, in the “ Writer's Prayer,” which 
is inserted at the end of that great “ birth of time.” 

“* Thou, O Father, who gavesi the visible light as the first-born of 
Thy creatures, and didst pour into man the intellectual light as the 
top and consummation of Thy workmanship, be pleased to protect 
and govern this work, which, coming from thy goodness, returneth to 
Thy glory. Thou, after Thou hadst reviewed the works which Thy 
hands had made, beheldest that every thing was very good, and Thou 
didst rest with complacency in them. But man, reflecting on the 
works which he had made, saw that all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and could by no means acquiesce in them. Wherefore, if we 
labour in Thy works with the sweat of our brows, Thou wilt make 
us partakers of Thy vision and Thy sabbath. We humbly beg 
that this mind may be steadfastly in us; and that Thou, by our 
hands, and also by the hands of others, on whom Thou shalt bestow 
the same spirit, wilt please to convey a largess of new alms to Thy 
family of mankind. These things we commend to Thy everlasting 
love, by our Jesus, Thy Christ, God with us. Amen.” 





ANTHONY-A-WOOD, AND OXFORD. 


ConsIDERING the sort of age which our fathers’ was, and ours is— 
that steam has made people move faster than they can think—that 
railways annihilate time and space for other purposes as well as 
making lovers happy—that the trip to America is little more than a 
summer pleasuring used to be,—-and that we now realise our ances- 
tors’ fears and proverb, and walk wnder the Thames, which they 
thought much of walking over ;—considering all these circumstances, 
we have some reason, if for wonder, certainly for congratulation, 
that all is not steam, smoke, and mechanism ; and that Watt and Sir 
Walter Scott were not more distant from each other ; and that Rox- 
burghe, Maitland, and antiquarian societies have flourished in the 
midst of an atmosphere apparently so uncongenial. 

And fully believing that there was never a period in our history 
when “ venerable eld” was more in the way to be appreciated, we 
are going to give our readers a sample of the genuine antiquary, the 
prototype of Oldbuck, Sir Arthur Wardour—as far as the knight 
deserved the name,—and their painter himself, in sundry remi- 
niscences of his life as told by himself in his diary, with some aids 
from our own local knowledge, and our own recollections of places 
and things, in our visiting which we have, at humble distance, shared 
the pursuits and delight of the great Anthony-a- Wood himself. 

Anthony-a-Wood—A. W. as he delights to write himself —was 
born “in an antient stone house, opposite to the fore-front of Merton 
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Coll., in the collegiate parish of St. John Bapt. de Merton, situat 
and being within the universitie of Oxford, on Munday the seven- 
teenth day of December (S, Lazarus day), at about 4 of the clock in 
the morning,” 1632: an eventful time for any man, doubly so for a 
man who lived and died, like A. W., a loyal antiquary, and a devout, 
catholic-minded Churchman. 

We must not stop long at his childhood, for he says but little of it ; 
but among the little he tells us, is this, that he “ was altogether 
nursed by his mother: .... for as she nursed his 3 elder brothers, 
so she nursed him (whom she found very quiet).” But very early 
indeed he received his first impressions towards the royal side ; and 
those who know the strength of first impressions will not doubt what 
he says of them. In 1636, August 29th, “ The King, Queen, 
Prince Rupert, many of the nobility, and others, came from Wood- 
stock”—which in those days was still a royal residence—“ into Oxon., 
a little before which time he was conveyed in a servant’s armes, with 
his father and mother, to the lodgings of *Dr. Tho. Iles, canon of 
Christ Church ; whence being conveyed to the mount in his garden, 
looking into Fish-st.”—now known as St. Aldate’s—“ he saw the K. 
Qu. and the rest riding down the said street into-Christ Church 
great quadrangle. This was the first time that he ever saw such a 
glorious traine as that was, which he would often talk of when he was 
aman.” Yes, doubtless; as future antiquaries will talk of the 
“ glorious traine,” which has lately for “ the first time” been seen by 
them in the royal metropolis of Scotland. And perhaps some future 
antiquary may hereafter say, as A. W. says, “‘'They departed. See 
the whole story of this entertainment in Hist. & Antiq. Univ. Oxon. 
Lib. i. sub anno 1636; which Hist. was written by Mr. A. Wood.” 
Perhaps before going any further, it may be well to mention that 
A. W. usually, but not always, writes his life in the third person. 

People have always been disposed to connect a studious and 
thoughtful habit of mind with a tinge of melancholy. And in 
matters of fact, the universal opinion is not often wrong. Every 
body remembers the exquisite touches of this sort in Oldbuck’s 
character, and the still broader painting of the melancholy tint in Mr. 
Cargill, in “ St. Ronan’s Well.” Mr. Lockhart’s life of the great 
painter himself shows, we think, that he painted these traits, like so 
many others, from within. And here we have A. W. giving us a 
very plain confession of his own dispositions, at twelve years old. He 
had been sent to the endowed school of Thame of Oxfordshire, the 
school noted for being the place where Hampden and Ingoldsby were 
bred, and lived with the Vicar of Thame, Mr. Henant. And, 
says he,— 


Tt was observed by the Vicar, Mr. Henant, while A. Wood sojourned in his 
house, that the said A. Wood was very sedulous, was alwaies up and readie the 
first in the house, and alwaies ambitious of being first in the school in the 

“morning; and if any way hindered, he would be apt to cry and make a noige, 
to the disturbance of the family, as Mr. Henant hath several times told him, 
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when he was Mr. of Arts. A. Wood did partly remember that he was much 
retired, walked mostly alone, was given much to thinking and melancholy ; 
which sometimes made his night’s rest so disturbed that he would walk in his 
sleep (only with his shirt on) and disturb and fright people of the house, when 
they were going to their respective beds, two or three houres after he had taken 
up his rest.” 

__ It would carry us too far to pursue this subject, interesting as it 
is. Our business at present is with A. W.; and our readers will see 
reason to observe that this temper remained with him through life, 
although he lived on the whole happily, and died in a green old age. 
Under the year 1645, in which he was a schoolboy at Thame, he 
gives a good deal of detail of the skirmishes in that town and neigh- 
bourhood. The Vicar, and his schoolmaster, were of different ways 
of thinking. 

* That which A. W. observed was, that the Vicar and his wife were alwaies 
more kind to the Parl. Soldiers or Rebells, than to the cavaliers, as his Master 
W. Burt and his wife were, having been alwaies acquainted with and obliged tothe 
families of the Ingoldesbies and Hamdens in Buckinghamshire, and other Puri- 
tanical and factious families in the said countie; who, while yong, had been 
mostly bred in the said school of Thame, and had sojourned either with the 
Vicar or Master. But as for the Usher, Dav. Thomas, a proper stout Welshman, 
A.W. alwaies took him to be a good Loyallist, as indeed he was.” 


Next year, 1646, A. W. went to Oxford, and was, by his mother, 
put under the care of his brother “‘ Edward, of Trinity College, to 
whom he went once or twice in a day, to receive instruction, and 
alwaies spent every afternoon in his chamber, which was a cockleloft 
over the common gate of that college.” But he did not escape the 
danger—if we may now so call it, with all the ‘noble fruits of his 
labour in our hands—of the solicitations of an anxious and widowed 
mother. For “while he continued in this condition, his mother 
would be alwaies soliciting him to be an Apprentice, which he never 
could endure to hear of. And sometimes she would tell him that 
she would set him out to be an Attorney or Sollicitor .... but still 
he drew back and turned his eare.” What follows we set down, 
entreating our confirmed brother antiquaries’ forbearance, and bidding 
all budding antiquaries take courage. ‘‘ Nay, she was so silly, that 
she would several times, forsooth, propose to me the trade of a Tinner 
or Tin-man, or a man that makes kitchen-wares, lanthorns, and 
such like trivial things, because she found me to have a mechanical 
head, and alwaies at leisure times active in framing little baubles.” 
The author of the Athenee Oxoniensis, a “‘ Tinner or 'Tin-man, or a 
man that makes kitchen-wares, lanthorns, and such like trivial things !” 
No antiquary, of any age, can read this passage without a shudder. 

In May 1647, he “ was matriculated as a member of the univer- 
sity, and a gentleman’s son :” and in October following, on St. Luke’s 
day, he was “ entered into the Butler’s book of Merton college.” And 
he gives so exquisite an account of the manner in which the senior 
undergraduates of those days initiated with their drolleries a fresh- 
man among them, that we are tempted to give it entire :— 
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“A little after five of the o'clock, the Senior Undergraduates would bring 
down into the hall the Juniors or Freshmen between that time and six of the 
clock, and there make them sit downe on a forme in the middle of the Hall, 
joyning to the Declaiming desk: which done every one in order was to speake 
some pretty apopthegme, or make a jest or bull, or speake some eloquent non- 
sense, to make the company laugh. But if any of the Freshmen came off dull, 
or not cleverly, some of the forward or pragmaticall Seniors would tuck them, 
that is, set the nail of their thumb to their chin, just under the lower lip, and 
by half of their other fingers under the chin, they would give him a mark, 
which sometimes would produce blood. On Candlemas Day, or before, (ac- 
cording as Shrove-tide fell out,) every Freshman had warning given him to pro- 
vide his Speech, to be spoken in the publick Hall before the Undergraduates 
and Servants on Shrove-luesday night that followed, being alwaies the time for 
the observance of that ceremony. According to the said summons, A. Wood, 
provided a speech as the other Freshmen did. Shrove-Tuesday, Feb. 15, the 
Fire being made in the Common Hall, before 5 of the clock at night, the Fel- 
lowes would go to supper before six, and making an end sooner than at other 
times, they left the Hall to the Libertie of the Undergraduates, but with an 
Admonition from one of the Fellowes (who was the Principal of the Undergra- 
duates and Postmasters) that all things should be carried in good order. While 
they were at supper in the Hall, the Cook (Will Noble) was making the lesser 
of the brass-pots,”— [we delight in this thorough-going particularity, even at the 
expense of the discovery, that Merton college in those days allowed her cook 
only two brass pots }—“ full of cawdel at the Freshmen’s charge; which, after 
the Hall was free from the Fellows, was brought up and set before the fire in 
the said Hall. Afterwards, every Freshman, according to seniority, was to 
pluck off his Gowne and Band, and if possible, to make himself look like a 
Scoundrell”—[an attempt which, considering the times, we may cheerfully 
believe not to have been uniformly unsuccessful.] ‘This done, they were 
conducted each after the other to the high table, and there made to stand on a 
forme placed thereon; from whence they were to speak the speech with an 
audible voice to the company: which if well done, the person that spoke it 
was to have a cup of cawdle and no salted drinke: if indifferently, some 
cawdle and some salted drinke; but if dull, nothing was given to Kien but 
salt drink, or salt put in College beere, with tucks to boot. Afterwards when 
they were to be admitted into the Fraternity, the Senior cook was to administer 
to them an oath over an old shoe, part of which runs thus: Jtem tu jurabis, 
quod PYenniless Bench non frequentabis, &c. the rest is forgotten, and none 
there are that now remember it. After which, spoken with gravity, the Fresh- 
man kist the Shoe, put on his Gowne and Band, and took his place among the 
Seniors.” ‘ Penniless Bench [he adds in the margin] is a seat joyning to 
St. Martin’s Church apud Quadrivium, where Butter women & hucksters use to 
sit.” [And Penniless Bench is now so railed in that no Freshman can get there 
if he would. A.W. passed his trial well. He goes on.] ‘ Now for a diversion, 
and to make you laugh at the Folly and Simplicity of those times, I shall 
entertaine you with part of a speech, which A. Wood spoke, while he stood on 
the Forme, placed on the Table, with his gowne and band off, and uncovered. 


“¢ *¢ Most Reverenp Seniors, 

“« ‘May it please your Gravities to admit into your presence a kitten of the 
Muses, and a meer Frog of Helicon, to croak the cataracts of his plumbeous 
cerebrosity before your sagacious injenuities. Perhaps you may expect that I 
should thunder out Demicannon words and level my Sulphurious Throat against 
my Fellows of the Tyronical Crew; but this being the universal judgement of 
wee freshwater Academicians, behold, as so many Stygian Furies, or Ghosts 
risen out of their winding sheets, we present ourselves before your Tribunal, 
and therefore I will not sublimate nor tonitruate words, nor swell into Gigan- 
tick strains: such towring ebullitions do not exuberate in my Aganippe, being 
at the lowest ebb. I have been no chairman in the Committee of Apollo’s 
creatures, neither was I ever admitted into the Cabinet Councils of the Pyerian 
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Dames, that my Braines should evaporate into high Hyperboles, or that I should 
bastinado the Times with a tart Satyr of a Magic pen. Indeed I am but a 
fresh water Soldier under the banners of Phoebus, and therefore cannot as yet 
set Quart-pots or double Juggs in Battalia, or make a good Shot in Sack and 
Claret, or give fire to the Pistoletto Tobacco Pipe, charged with it’s Indian 
Powder; and therefore having but poor skill in such service, I were about to 
turn Heliconian Dragooner ; but as I were mounting my dapper Nagg Pegasus, 
behold Shrove-Tuesday night arusted me, greeting me in the name of this 
honourable convocation, to appear before their Tribunal and make answer for 
myself, which, most wise Seniors, shall be in this wise. 

* «T am none of those May-Pole Freshmen that are tall cedars before they 
come to be planted in the Academian Garden, who feed with the pap of Ari- 
stotle at twenty or thirtie yeares of age, and suck at the Duggs of their Mother 
the University, tho’ they be high Colossus’s and Youths rampant. 

“«« These are they who come newly from a Bagg-pudding and a good brown 
Loaf to deal with a Penny Commons, as an Elephant with a poor Fly, tumbles 
and tosses it, and at last gives him a chop. ‘These are the Mertonian Counter- 
scufflers, that tug as hard for a Postmaster’s grace, as a Dog at Mutton,’ &c. 

“ Thus he went forward with smart reflections on the rest of the Freshmen 
and some of the servants, which might have been here set downe, had not the 
speech been borrowed of him by several of the Seniors, who imbezal’d it. After 
he had concluded his speech, he was taken downe by Edm. Dickenson, one of 
the Bachelour-Commoners of the House, who with other Bachelours and the 
Senior Under-Graduates made him a good Dish of Cawdle, put on his Gowne 
and Band, placed him among the Seniors, and give him Sack. 

“ This was the way and custome that had been used in the College, time out 
of mind, to initiate the Freshmen ; but betweene that time and the restoration of 
K. Ch. 2 it was disused, and now such a thing is absolutely forgotten.” 


We hope this long and curious extract will not have seemed to any 
of our readers too long. It gives usa picture, a merry one, of Anthony- 
a-Wood at fifteen, and the rough cheerfulness of that day. And 
what was that day? All this was positively going on, on February 
15, 1647-8, at the very time when the fiercest, and most ruinous 
civil war that had ever been waged in England, was come to a close, 
by the dominance of the party who were hostile to all ‘* Mertonian” 
and such like institutions, in all respects but enjoying their revenues 
—within less than a year of the murder of the king—and within a 
little more than a year of the ejectment of sundry of the members of 
the college by the pretended Independent “ Visitors.” Neverthe- 
less things still went on— 





“ All went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But, hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell.” 

They heard it not : men are ever prone to hope, and, in the teeth 
of danger, to believe in the permanence of things; and there is no 
time, if they think otherwise, to act on their convictions, in most 
cases. And this is doubly true of men who lead the collegiate life ; 
whose theoretical knowledge of the mutability of things is so happily 
contradicted (ever may it be contradicted !) by the delightful spec- 
tacle of the comparative stability of those for which they are con- 
cerned. And so the fellows of Merton, in 1647, gave the hall to 
the juniors ; and the seniors of the undergraduates could make their 
future chronicler and devoted friend one of them, with all the pleasant- 
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ries of caudle and oration, and undisturbed, in the brightness and 
freshness of their youthful spirits, by the scanty shadow of the cloud 
which was so soon and so heavily to burst upon them. 

The Editors of A. W.’s life (we are all along quoting from the 
Clarendon Press edition of 1772) give a note to say that in other 
colleges the Freshman’s customs as given by A. W. were not extinct 
so early. ‘ Perhaps,” they say, “it [the custom] was once a general, 
as striking traces of it may be found in many societies in this place, 
and in some a very near resemblance of it has been kept up till within 
these few years.” It was gone then, a little before 1772. In our 
day—seventy years later—we hear of no such “traces,” nor did we 
when we were ourselves “* undergraduates.” 

Precisely the next entry in A. W.’s diary is that the “ Visitors ” 
began their fatal “visitation.” In this, at sixteen years of age, he 
figured with distinction for prudence and manliness. Being asked 
whether he would “ submit to the authority of Parliament in this 
visitation,” ‘* he gave this answer, and wrot it downe on a paper lying 
on the table as he was directed ; ‘I do not understand the business, and 
therefore I am not able to give a direct answer.’” However it needed 
interest to save him, and so he was connived at and kept his place, 
** otherwise,” as he pleasantly, and at that time no doubt euphoniously 
added, “he had infallibly gone to the pot.” And ‘to pot” he saw 
many go, as he has elsewhere fully recorded. Henceforth, A. W. 
starts asa man and Antiquary. However, as both men ‘and Anti- 
quaries will occasionally be boys,—and we can assure our friends 
that a little boyish relaxation comes in very well, after a hard tussle 
with a pedigree of ten succeeding, and well-nigh undistinguishable, 
Thomases or Henrys, and such-like labours—A. W. must needs go 
in August or September, he would not be sure which, |1652, “ to 
angle with Will Staine of Mert. Coll. to Wheatley Bridge, and 
nutted in Shotover by the way. ‘The day was hot, and A. W. sitting 
and standing some hours in fishing, he got an Ague.” And no 
wonder. We need not paxpnyopeiv év ciddor. Of this he found 
much difficulty in ridding himself; and in order to “ follow the 
plough and use what exercise he could there to shake the ague off,” 
he went to that pretty village, well known to all riding Oxonians and 
most walkers, Cassington, situated no great way from the then Royal 
Park of Woodstock, since illustriousas Blenheim. Here “ he had a 
very fair chamber,” “and a place to lay his books in.” But within a 
few days “‘ had a very sad dreame in his sleep. He was in a melancholy 
place, had no companion, &c.” and such dreams “ would make him 
melancholy on the dayes following.” In the end he got rid of his 
ague, and “after he had spent the summer at Cassington in a lonish 
and retired condition, he returned to Oxon.” But while in this 
village, (which no admirer of A. W. will, we hope, fail to visit,) “he 
there learnt to ring on the six bells, then newly put up: and havin 
had from his most tender years an extraordinary ravishing delight in 
musick, he practised privately there, without the help of an instructor, 
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to play on the violin. It was then that he sat and tuned its strings 
in Fourths and not in Fifths according to the manner.” On his 
return to Oxford, he learned better, and tuned his violin by fifths like 
other people “according to the manner.” 

It is very interesting, in tracing the lives and motives of great 
men, to see what were the apparently small things, which, in the 
course of divine providence, disposed them and led them onward to 
the pursuits and principles which coloured their after-life, and made 
them what we have found them. Even in ourselves it is a great 
pleasure to look back on the circumstances under which we have done 
what little we may see in our own past lives not to disapprove. A 
bright day, an unexpected walk, may have brought out the poetry 
within us; or we may have been lured to antiquities by the first 
perusal of such a book as this of A.W. All this he felt; and 
here, see how he paints it. 
™ « The last yeare [1652] after he was entred into the public Library (which he 
took to be the happiness of his life, and into which he never entered without 
great veneration), he could do but little in it, because he was entred but a little 
while before his Ague took him. But this yeare [1653] being a constant 
student therein, he becomes acquainted with the places in the Arts Library 
{for no further could Bachelours of Arts go) where the Books of English His- 
torie and Antiquities stand. He lighted upon Zhe Description of Leycestershire, 
written by Will. Burton: and being exceedingly delighted with the performance, 
he did this or in the yeare following, take notes thence and make collections 
from it, which he had lying by him in his last dayes.” 


Which is Mr. Burton’s greatest service to literature—writing his 
own admirable book, or directing A. W.’s “genie?” But also 
A. W. “ took great delight in reading”—who that ever read did 
not take great delight in reading— 

“ The Display of Heraldry, written by John Gwillim, and in other books of 
that faculty, written by Joh. Borsewell, John Feran, &c., and endeavoured to 
draw out and trick Armes with his pen. And afterwards when he came to full 

eares, he perceiv’d it was his natural Genie, and could not avoid it. Heraldry, 
usick, and Painting did so much crowd upon him that he could not avoid 
them ; and could never give a reason why he should delight in those studies, more 
than in others: so prevalent was Nature, mix’d with a generosity of mind, and a 
hatred to all that was servile, sneaking, or advantagious for Lucre’s sake.” 


Such were his beginnings. And not long after he became one of 
a musical society, the first, we suppose, of the kind in England; and 
the genuine type of ‘‘ amateur concerts” of our day: and in 1656, 
thus describes his own condition :— 


‘*¢ This summer came to Oxon Zhe Antiquities of Warwickshire, &c., written 
by Will. Dugdale, and adorn’d with many cuts. This being accounted the best 
book of its kind that hitherto was made extant, my Pen cannot enough describe 
how A. W.’s tender affections, and insatiable desire of knowledge, were ravished 
and melted downe by the reading of that book. What by Musick and rare 
books that he found in the Public Library, his life at this time and after wa; 


a perfect Elysium.” 


His account of “ Tho. Balsar or Baltzar, a Lubecker borne, and 
the most famous Artist for the Violin that the world had yet pro- 
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duced,” puts us much in mind of our own day and Paganini. Really 
Baltzar seems to have trod hard on the heels of his mighty successor. 
On July 24th, 1658, at the house where the musical society met, 


“ A. W. did then and there, to his very great astonishment, heare him play 
on the violin. He then saw him run up his fingers to the end of the finger-board 
of the Violin, and run them back insensibly, and all with alacrity and in very 
good time, which nor he nor any in England saw before.” 


The time was now coming when A. W.’s prolusiones of all sorts 
were to issue, like seeds that have laid at nurse till their due season, 
in the beginning of those works by which his name is endeared to 
all lovers of Oxford. On July 30th, 1660,— 


“ Dr. Joh. Wallis, the Keeper of the Universitie Registers, Muniments, 
writings, of the said Universitie, did put into the hands of A. Wood the keys of 
the School Tower, and the key of the room where the said Registers, &c. are 
reposed, to the end that he might advance his esurient Genie in Antiquities, 
rug un | in those of the said Universitie. . .. . Here he layd the foundation of 
that book, which was 14 years after published, viz. Hist. et Antig. Univ. Oxon. 
He was so exceedingly delighted with the place and choice Records therein, 
and did take so much paynes for carrying on the work, least the keys should 
be taken away from him, that a great alteration was made in him. About 2 
months after his entrance into the said Tower, his acquaintance took notice of 
the falling away of his cheeks, the chang of redness in them to white Or. 
Yet he was very cheerful, contented, and healthfull; and nothing troubled him 
more than the interruption of his labours by eating anithing, sleeping, and 
sometimes by company which he could not avoid.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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Observations on the School Return for the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells, showing the uncharitable Nature and Puseyite Tendency of 
some of the Questions contained therein. By the Rev. Toomas 
Spencer, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse, near 
Bath, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Thousand. London: Green. Price 2d. 


WueEn a man, who, at his own request, receives a commission to bear 
arms in defence of his sovereign, employs those arms against him, he 
is, without any breach of charity, considered to be a traitor of the 
deepest dye, and worthy only of detestation—“ the universal hiss of 
public scorn.” If there can be a lower deep of infamy for a human 
being to sink into, it is that into which he falls who has voluntarily 
undertaken to discharge the duties of a sacred function, and yet 
designedly neglects those duties, and brings that function into con- 
tempt ;—one who has solemnly sworn to defend a holy institution, 
which he does all in his power to degrade and weaken. Surely, a 
renegade priest is a moral monster. 
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Reflections something like these involuntarily suggested themselves 
to us on the perusal of the scandalous tract placed at the head of this 
notice ; for that it is most scandalous, no unprejudiced person will 
doubt, after he has become acquainted with its contents. 

The occasion which called forth the “ observations” was this :— 
The assistant visitor and inspector of parochial and national schools 
within the deanery of Frome, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
having forwarded a printed paper of questions to the perpetual curate 
of Hinton Charterhouse, the reverend gentleman takes advantage of 
the space left for “ general observations,” to address his own observa- 
tions to the district inspector, who, it should be borne in mind, is 
appointed by the bishop of the diocese, and authorized by him to send 
the questions alluded to. 

The queries appear to have been arranged under different heads ; 
and under that of “ religious instruction,” it is inquired by the bishop, 
through the inspector,— 


1. Do the children attend divine service twice every Sunday ? 
2. And on festivals and fasts ? 
5. Are they instructed in the Church Catechism ? 
6. Are they catechized by the parochial minister in church, 
before or during divine service ? 
10. Do godfathers and godmothers appear to take an interest in 
the religious teaching of the children? 


Under the head of “ appearance, conduct, and condition,” were the 
following questions :— 


4. Are their parents members of the Church of England? 

6. Isa certificate of baptism required from each child on admis- 
sion into the school ? 

- Have any children not been baptized ? 

. Are any old enough to be confirmed ? 

. Have they been confirmed ? 

. Do such young persons receive the sacrament ? 


eocrvon 


1 


Under the head of “ statistics,” it is inquired :— 


4. Have the dissenters any schools ? 
5. If so, how many children are educated in them? 
6. Are there any means of reclaiming such young persons? 


Such are the sensible questions sent by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, through the inspector, to the perpetual curate of Hinton 
Charterhouse. And what are his answers thereto? or rather, his 
observations, for answer he condescends not to give. Being a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, sworn to carry out her discipline, and 
inculcate her doctrines, one would naturally expect that these ob- 
servations would be in strict accordance with the same, intended to 
assist the inspector in the important work in which he is engaged, 
and facilitate the progress of a sound Church education in the aan 
of Bath and Wells. But no such thing; and how far Mr. Spencer 
can be considered to regard the sanctity of his ordination vows, the 
following extracts from his “‘ observations” will show. 
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In reference to the questions referring to “ religious instruction” in 
connexion with the Church in which he ministers, he observes :— 

“ Judging from past history. .... I infer that, if there is to be no education but 
such as shall be under the superintendence of the Clergy, there will, in the course of 
time, be no education at all.’’—P. 5. 

The conscientious objector then descends to particulars :— 


“T object to the observance of fasts and festivals as in itself superstitious and mis- 
chievous ; (!) one day in seven is necessary for health, for mental culture, for religious 
improvement; but agriculture, trade, and manufactures, require all the rest! .... 
Children who have but a small portion of their youth allotted to them for future 
action, cannot afford thus to lose their precious time! Is it possible that protestant 
England is going back to these fasts and festivals ?”’—Ib. 


Now for Mr. Spencer’s opinion of the sacredness of the priestly 
function :— 

** It is a dangerous error to lead people to rely upon ministers, and upon public 
services, for their religion. A foolish conceit of the superior sanctity of the clerical office 
is at the bottom of it; and although I am myself a Clergyman, ordained deacon by 
one bishop, and priest by another, yet I candidly avow my conviction that a Clergyman 
differs in no respect from any other man, any further than the devoting of his whole time 
to study, §c. . . . . These were the sentiments of the Protestant Reformers ; it was 
their perpetual employment to attack the pomp of prelacy, and the proud assump- 
tions of a priestly caste. . . . . The unction, the tonsure, ordination, consecration by 
the bishop or the pope, may make an HYPOCRITE, but never a spiritual man.” — P. 6. 


By the Protestant Reformers here appealed to, the writer does not 
mean the English, but foreign reformers. He quotes Luther and his 
German colleagues, though, had he referred to the Augsburg Con- 
Fession, he would have found his opinions received no countenance 
from the Lutherans. By the Protestant Reformers he really means 
Knox and Calvin. Mr. Spencer reminds us of a few eccentric clergy- 
men who lately attended a meeting at Leeds, we believe, for - 
porting the principles of the Reformation, when Mr, Cumming, the 
disciple of Knox, was the lion of the evening. After all the zeal for 
the Reformation evinced by the Latitudinarians, we are rather sur- 
prised to find, though we ought to have been shrewd enough to have 
expected as much, that it is the Scotch, and not the English Reforma- 
tion which they profess to follow. 

After this it will lessen the reader's astonishment to hear this truly 
evangelical and conscientious gentleman speak of the Church Cate- 
chism thus :— 

“ After the exposure of the consequences arising from a general use of the 
Church Catechism, made some years ago by the Bishop of Norwich, and the thousands 
of falsehoods which children have been made to utter, | had indulged the hope that the 
Church of England would either introduce a more RATIONAL and scriptural formulary 
of instruction for children, or leave it to those whose proper business it is. [Who be 
they?] . ... The Church Catechism is a part of the Prayer-book that loudly calls for 
reform !”—Ib. 


Hear Mr. Spencer’s estimate of the blessed sacrament of Baptism, 
which an inspired apostle declares to save us; i.e. to place us in the 
way of salvation :— 

“* To lay such stress upon baptism, [i.e. in requiring that none but baptized children 
shall be admitted to the schools, ] appears to me to be a dangerous heresy ; contrary to the 


principles of the New Testament, and to the sentiments of the great reformers. We 
are distinctly told that Christ did not baptize ; and the Apostle Paul thanks God, in 
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one of his epistles to the Corinthians, that he had baptized none of them except 
Crispus and Gaius, &c. ... . The compilers of the Prayer-book had not this super- 
stitious regard to the outward act.” —P. 9. 


In regard to the apostolical ordinance of Confirmation, the Per- 
petual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse observes :— 

“ [ have witnessed enough in our day to make me wish to see it abolished! .... 
It is to many a subject of ridicule and contempt, bringing discredit upon our holy 
religion. Ir, [hence such a request is only hypothetical] if young | yoo of 
this parish were to ask me to give them a certificate for confirmation, I should be 
willing to do it; but for more than ten years my own desire has been, that in any 
measure of Church reform which may be adopted, the cEREMONY of Confirmation may 
be entirely left out.”—P. 10. 


The most outrageous of the reverend gentleman’s opinions and 
practices yet remains to be noted ; which, though an obvious corollary 
to the former, we were scarcely prepared to expect. “In this parish,” 
he observes, “the word schism, or dissent, is seldom used or thought 
of.” This, of course, we readily believe; but the following assertion 
is a severe trial of our faith :— 


“ The only place of worship besides the parish church, is the chapel of the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; and as my services are in the morning and afternoon, and theirs in the even- 
ing, they never clash, BUT THE MEETING-HOUSE IS, AS IT WERE, A CHAPEL OF EASE 
TO THE PARISH CHURCH. I am not aware that there is any feeling of hostility, or 
any degree of rivalry or competition, but both places are devoted to the INSTRUCTION 
of those who are willing to go. Asa proof of the spirit of unity which exists, I need 
only mention that our PARISH CLERK, who is a worthy and intelligent man, and a sin- 
cere Christian, is also steward and CLASS-LEADER OF THE WESLEYAN CHAPEL, and 
the master of our daily and Sunday-school ; and I am told also [is this hearsay evi- 
dence only ?] that some of the Church singers sang also at the chapel, and that some of 
those who attend the Church during the day, are at the chapel in the evening, in 
addition to some who cannot get out during the day. Neither shall I do any thing to 
prevent it.”—Ib. 


Such, then, are the theological opinions of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse, near 
Bath, a clergyman, as he calls himself, ordained deacon by one 
bishop, and priest by another. We need not stop to show how com- 
pletely they contravene the teaching of the Church into which he was 
thus ordained; nay, more, how they contradict his most solemn vow, 
“to give faithful diligence, always so to minister the doctrine, and 
sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
and this Church and realm hath received the same.” (The Form of 
Ordering of Priests.) Although Mr. Spencer was ordained deacon, to, 
among other duties, instruct the youth in the Catechism,—though the 
rubrics and canons, both of which he is bound to obey, require him 
to catechize every Sunday, and the canons suppose that education is 
under the superintendence of the Clergy, (Canons 77, 78, 79,)—Mr. 
Spencer considers that, in respect of dissenters’ schools, ‘it is not 
expected of the Clergy to become spies upon the concerns of other 
denominations,” (p. 12,) and that, if education were confined to the 
superintendence of the Clergy, there would soon be no education at 
all. Although the Church has appointed “ an order for morning and 
evening prayer daily throughout the year,” which order every clergy- 
man is bound in ordinary cases to observe,—although, also, tabies 
of all feasts, vigils, fasts, and days of abstinence, that are to be 
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observed in the Church of England throughout the year, are given, 
which feasts and fasts, it is also enjoined, shall be duly announced 
by Mr. Spencer to his congregation for their observance, and for 
which a special service is appointed, Mr. Spencer declares it as his 
decided opinion, that only one day in seven is appointed for the wor- 
ship of God, and that feasts and fasts are SUPERSTITIOUS and MIS- 
cHiEvous! Although, when Mr. Spencer was ordained a deacon by 
one bishop, and priest by another, he trusted that “he was inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost” to take upon him those offices,—and 
although he, at the bishop’s hands, solemnly received “the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of God,” he 
trembles not to avow his conviction that ordination by the Bishop may 
make a hypocrite, but never a spiritualman! Although Mr. Spencer 
was ordained to baptize, and baptism is declared in the Catechism 
to be necessary to saivation, and in the Baptismal Service to be 
the laver of spiritual regeneration, he nevertheless declares that the 
laying of such stress upon baptism appears to him a dangerous heresy. 
Although the Church commands that no person shall be baptized 
without a certain number of godfathers and godmothers, Mr. Spencer 
considers the abuses of this requirement “so extensive, as to afford no 
hope except in its extinction.” (p. 7.) Although confirmation is said 
by the Church to be done “ after the example of God’s holy apostles,” 
and Mr. Spencer is positively required to prepare the children 
of his parish for confirmation, nay, “‘ to use his best endeavour so 
to prepare and make able,” (Canon 61,) he nevertheless wishes to see 
this sacred ordinance abolished, and only undertakes to prepare the 
young persons of his parish for its reception, “if they should require 
it.” Although he has vowed, the Lord being his helper, to be ready 
“to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines,” he 
considers a meeting-house of Wesleyans, men guilty of schism, who 
blasphemously lay claim to a divine revelation and special mission of 
God, and who are excommunicated, ipso facto, by the canons of the 
Church, to be a chapel of ease to his parish church, and glories in the 
fact of his clerk being a leading Wesleyan schismatic, and encourages 
his congregation in committing the sin of schism. But it is unnecessary 
to proceed further in these revolting details. It is clear to the appre- 
hension of a child, that Mr. Spencer sets every rule of Church order 
and discipline utterly at defiance, that he denies her doctrines, and, 
we may add, brings the priesthood, as far as he is concerned, into 
contempt. , 
What we want to know, then, is, how it happens that a clergyman 
should be allowed to propagate such pestilential opinions, through the 
length and breadth oF the land, in a series of tracts, already eighteen 
in number,* thousands upon thousands of which are, while we are 





* Each of the following Pamphlets, by the Rev. T. Spencer, weighs, with an 
envelope, less than half an ounce, price 2d. each :— 

1. The Pillars of the Church of Englaud, eighth thousand. 2. The Prayer-Book 
Opposed to the Corn Laws, eleventh thousand. 3. Religion and Politics, tenth 
thousand. 4. Practical Suggestions on Church Reform, tenth thousand. 5. Re- 
marks on National Education, fourth thousand. 6. Clerical Conformity and Church 
Property, thirteenth thousand. 7. The Parson’s Dream and the Queen’s Speech, 
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writing, in circulation, without being made to feel the just punishment 
of his apostasy, by being degraded and excommunicated from the 
English Church. 

If Mr. Spencer has not’ violated, even to the letter, the following 
Canon, we know not what language means :— 

“ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the form of God’s worship, as in the 
Church of England, established by law, and contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of Sacraments, is a corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful wor- 
ship of God, or containeth any thing in its rubrics repugnant to the Scriptures, let 
him be excommunicated, ipso facto, and not restored, but by the bishop of the place, or 
archbishop, after his repentance and public revocation of his wicked errors.’"’—Canon 4. 
See also Canons 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

But, if Mr. Spencer has most grossly violated these Canons—and 
if whosoever commits these wicked errors is to be condemned, @ for- 
tiori he is who, from his office, is peculiarly pledged to eschew them— 
how comes it, we inquire, that the Rev. Mr. Spencer can describe 
himself as Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath? We 
observe that he writes after his name Jate (it is to be hoped that there 
are none such now) fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and not 
a day should be allowed to pass away without a similar past existence 
being assigned to his incumbency. As he most unfeelingly, and with 
an air of evident triumph, observes, “the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
is now, by extreme old age, prevented from attending to the affairs of 
his diocese,” otherwise he would, we are persuaded, soon convince 
Mr. Spencer, that, whatever might be his lordship’s ‘ high esteem for 
Mr. Jay, that beloved and revered independent minister of Bath,’* 
he had very little sympathy for such conscientious clergymen as the 
Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse. This is not said to reflect 
upon that venerable Bishop. Age and infirmity are the lot of humanity, 
and who would do Ais grey hairs any violence? But, surely, when a 
bishop is incapacitated from personally rebuking error, and punishing 
refractoriness in his diocese, the archbishop ef the province has power 
to step forward and expel “scandalous ministers” from the Church. 
At any rate, we have pat lon our duty. We have dragged this 
infamous pamphlet from the holes and corners into which it has 
been clancularly circulated, in the hope that the eye of some one may 
rest upon it, whose arm has the power of inflicting condign punish- 
mnet upon its dishonest, degraded, and, more than all, pitiable writer. 





eleventh thousand. 8. The Outery Against the New Poor Law, ninth thousand. 
9. The New Poor Law, its Evils, and their Remedies, second thousand. 10. Want 
of Fidelity in Ministers of Religion, fifth thousand. 11, 12, 13, 14. Objections to 
the New Poor Law Considered, Parts 1, 2, 3,4. 15. The Reformed Prayer-Book 
of 1842, third thousand. 16. TheSecond Reformation, (price 1d.) twelfth thousand. 
17. The People’s Rights; and How to Get Them, ninth thousand. 18. Observa- 
tions upon the Diocesan School Return, fourth thousand. 
_ Parcels, containing any number of the above tracts, will be forwarded, on applica- 
tion to the Author, at half price, such application containing an order for payment. 
* This, we are convinced, is mere slander. See Article in a previous number, 
headed, Jay Jubilee, also last number of the Englishman’s Magazine. 
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The Chapel # King Edward III. on Wakefield Bridge; or an 
improved Essay on this and other ancient Bridge Chantries: includ- 
ing an account of the Battle of Wakefield, and much antiquarian 
remark on the whole. By Norrison Scatcuarp, Esq. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

THE intended restoration of the beautiful chapel on the bridge at 

Wakefield, by the Yorkshire architectural society, has induced Mr. 

Norrison Scatchard, a local antiquary of more self-sufficiency than 

depth, to republish an essay put forth by him fifteen years ago, on 

ancient bridge chantries. But we have little concern with the igno- 
rance of antiquaries, except where it is combined with a low bad 
spirit, that degrades the subjects, sacred at least indirectly, on which it 
frequently touches. Of this spirit Mr. Scatchard’s pamphlet affords 
abundant examples. What would our pious forefathers have thought, 
to see it stated as the first reason for building chapels on bridges, that 

“‘they were built as supports or stays for strengthening the bridges, 

and, of course, for the advancement of trade :”—that is, that they 

were buttresses, and counting houses? If this be so, the chapel in 
question has not lost much by its late desecration. 

Again, to mark the flippancy with which Mr. Scatchard speaks of 
devotional services, and at the same time his ignorance of the structure 
of which he is writing :— 

‘* Having made their offerings, the devotees would retire ; but not by the way they 
came in, No, no! that would never do, to turn their backs upon St. Mary or St. 
Ann! Oh, no! They withdrew, of course, by that little door which you see leading 
under the demolished tabernacle of the virgin down into the crypt, and thence to the 
river. Here, I doubt not, was a ferry-boat, as the Wakefield people got off by land, 
and so the farce was ended!” 

Of the sneer we say nothing, except that we can little sympathize 
with one who can so treat even mistaken devotion. But for the 
retiring by the crypt, a slight inspection of the chapel will show, that, 
though there is now a door opened to the river from the crypt, there 
was formerly only a window in that position ; in a word, that there 
was no possibility of exit by that way. 

Whether fifteen years ago Mr. Scatchard was in advance of the 
general information on the subject of the date of the chapel on Wake- 
field bridge, we know not ; but uow, at any rate, every tyro in Gothic 
architecture knows at a glance that it cannot have been built in the 
time of Edward LV., but that it must be referred, at any rate, to the 
more remote period of Edward ITI. 





The Temple Church; an Account of its Restoration and Repairs. 
By Wi1am Buraez, Esq., of the Inner Temple, one of Her 
Majesty's Counsel, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. London: Pickering. 
1843, 

So much has already appeared in our pages on the Temple Church, 

that we regret that Mr. Burge’s excellent book is so late in the field, 

otherwise we should have drawn copiously from its learned stores, 
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when we furnished a memorial of the history and late repairs of the 
fabric. To say that Mr. Burge far exceeds Mr. Addison and Felix 
Summerly, were praise as unworthy of the author as defective in 
conveying a right notion of the literary merits of the work itself. A 
main point which Mr. Burge has kept in mind, is the religious cha- 
racter of the great restoratiou to which he has dedicated his perseverance 
and energies: indeed the perusal of this excellent toned book will at 
once refute the calumnies which are so rife in certain quarters, that 
religious feeling and earnestness throughout the restoration has been 
kept subordinate to artistic taste. Every page contradicts the insinu- 
ation; and, whether Mr. Burge is enthusiastically describing the 
beauties which he brought to light by sweeping away the abominations 
of pews, plaster, and paint,—or whether he is the historian of the 
organ, he invariably seems to write under the pervading feeling that 
in whatsoever he does, “‘ All is to be done to the glory of God :” and 
higher praise we cannot give. We now only learn for the first time 
what perilous work these restorations are, and how very nearly 
balanced the chances are that things—even with the best intentions— 
should not be made worse; for example— 

“ A third position for the organ was suggested, [ we should like to know by whom, 
namely, to place it above the eastern window.” 


Such barbarism seems incredible. 
The concluding sentences, both of the preface and of Mr. Burge’s 
book, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting. 


“‘ The writer may be disappointed in the wish he cherishes, that these pages may 
in some degree contribute to so desirable an object. But at all events he has affurded 
himself the gratification of thus expressing his grateful respect for the noble and 
munificent spirit with which the Masters of the Benches of the Societies of the 
Temple commenced, prosecuted, and completed this great work, and for the liberality 
and candour with which they gave and continued their confidence to the Committee 
whom they appointed to superintend its execution. He has the further gratification 
of thus acknowledging, with sentiments of the sincerest friendship and esteem for 
his associates in that Committee, the harmony and good understanding which unin- 
terruptedly pervaded amongst them, and without which, their earnest and anxious 
endeavours to execute their trust to the satisfaction of those by whom it had been 
delegated must have been altogether fruitless.”"—Preface, pp. vi—vii. 


‘The present age has not found us less susceptible or less in need of this in- 
fluence. May not the hope be cherished that its ‘ virtue, force, and efficacy,’ may 
be felt by the numerous congregations attending the service in the Temple Church, 
and that there are many on whom feelings of devotion and reverence awakened within 
its sacred walls, will have produced those deep and permanent impressions which 
will open their hearts to receive Him who hath the words of eternal life? If that 
hope be well founded, the Societies of the Temple in humble gratitude may reflect 
on the restoration of their Church as an act by which they have not only discharged 
the moral and legal obligations they incurred as its guardians, but have been made 
by God’s blessing the instruments of promoting His service and extending the know- 
ledge ‘which maketh men wise unto salvation.’ ”—Pp. 77, 78. 


While on the subject we may express our great pain and disap- 
peintment at the step recently taken by the Master of the Temple in 
curtailing the choral service, in deference to the puritanical and 
dissenting cavils of au insignificant minority of the two societies. 
That a prebendary of a cathedral, and a successor of Hooker, himself 
shares in these miserable sentiments, is worse than we are content, 
without further evidence, to believe: though the obvious reluctance to 
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restore the daily service which survived in the Temple longer than 
in any other London church, even while the Reader is now bound by 
his appointment, (p. 76,) to be constantly offering the sacrifice of 
prayer and praise, the neglect of communion, the absence of the sur- 
plice, and other significant signs of puritanism, lead us to the 
conclusion that the spirit of Travers is by no means extinct. 





Tracts for the People: A Course of Lectures on the general Coin- 
cidence of the Peculiar Doctrines of the Tractarians with the Church 
of Rome. By the Rev, M. W. Fovr, M.A., Curate of the 
Parish of Saint Martin's, Birmingham. 2d Ed. Seeley, 1842. 


For the word T’ractarian the Master of the Temple is responsible. It 
was he who let it loose on the English language, and on English 
society. To do him justice, however uncouth the name may be, he 
used it in a definite and an inoffensive sense. He meant by it the 
writers of a certain well-known series of Tracts—neither less nor more. 
It now, however, serves as an exponent of all the hatred to Church 
authority felt by some, and of all the dark and dreadful imaginations 
which possess the souls of others. Its only merit, in its present 
irrational application, is, that it seems to be supplanting one as 
irrational and more offensive. Still there is a great evil in all nick- 
names, and therefore we hold Mr. Benson answerable for that which 
results from the present. Muddy minds, like dim sights, must mass to- 
gether the objects around them; they have no perception of individual 
men, individual thought, individual conduct. A man must, in such 
judgments, belong to a set, whether he choose to do so or not, and 
must be prejudged according to a sort of @ priori conception of that 
set. Now nicknames help this diseased tendency of dim seers and 
thinkers, from which, indeed, they themselves have their origin, and 
which, in their turn, they keep up and aggravate; and hence the 
public mind is kept in continua! blunders and misapprehensions, and 
in a consequent state of morbid suspicion and alarm. 

We have been led into this vein of thought by the title and by the 
prevailing practice of Mr. Foye’s book. He has, no doubt, a full 
liberty to write against any given number of Tracts, and other publica- 
tions he pleases ; but both he and his readers should know distinctly 
with what they are occupied. But, by setting up the phantom of 
Tractarianism, it becomes impossible, either for him, or for them, to 
see what they are about. We find his missiles aimed at the Oxford 
Tracts, at a well-known Quarterly Journal, and at the works of 
Messrs. Gresley and Paget. All this is very convenient for a de- 
claimer, a character which Mr. Foye deprecates somewhere in the course 
of his book, meaning, surely, in so doing to be facetious. To prove how 
superficial and inaccurate he is, he cites Bull, among one or two others, 
as an authority whom he reveres, and by whom he is contented to 
abide; and yet he stigmatizes, as altogether novel and hitherto un- 
heard of in our Church, a doctrine which at once connects itself in 
the minds of English students with the name of Bull, to develop 
NO. XXVII.—N. S. 3M 
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which, he produced some of his most considerable and elaborate 
works !—a doctrine, moreover, which was held by Nelson, Grabe, 
Tillotson, Wake, Horne, and Horsley! So much for Mr, Foye’s 
qualifications for pointing out theological error, or vindicating An- 
glican truth ! 

Were these lectures delivered in Church ? It seems so incredible, 
that we should hardly have thought of the question, were it not the 
most probable thing in the world that Mr. Foye has never read the 
Canons ; and did he not strike us as being, to use a vulgar phrase, 
equal to anything. Is he descended from Wordsworth’s Betty Foy ? 
if so, we are saved the trouble of affixing a sobriquet. 





We have been much pleased with ‘“ Fables and Classical Sketches,” by a 
Clergyman, (S. P. C. K. and Parker.) They are among the best metrical 
ones we ever saw; are sound in their principles, gracefully conceived, and no 
less ‘gracefully executed; although in one or two places the English idiom 
seems to us not sufficiently preserved. This fault does not exist, perhaps, to 
such an extent as would be worth noticing were the book designed for general 
reading, but whatever is to contribute ‘to the education of youth, ought to be 
flawless in this respect. We may add that the decoration of the little book is 
on the whole good. 


Now that we have mentioned decoration, we must inform our readers that 
Messrs. Tilt and Bogue have published a very beautifully decorated edition of 
Milton’s Poetical Works somewhat in the same style, though not quite so 
handsome, as that of Thomson’s Seasons, which they put forth in the summer. 
It is ungracious to complain where there is so much to praise; but we must 
say, that the beautiful cathedral passage in J] Penseroso ought to have been 
illustrated by better Gothic than adorns its margin in the present instance : 
and that we do not think Milton’s poetry—pure and elevating, nay divine, as in 
one sense it is—merits the holy cubed of the cross, which is emblazoned on 
the present edition. Our present space altogether precludes our embarking on 
so large a subject as the difference between art exercised (however suitably 
and cml’ on religious subjects, and art informed by a religious spirit. 
Many, however, must feel what we mean. The sins of Milton’s life, moreover, 
and the fearful heresy into which he fell, cannot be lost sight of. In Mr. J. 
Montgomery’s prefatory remarks, we have discerned no faults but those of 
omission. 


“ The National School Expositor, &c.” by Francis Mason, (Martin, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,) is a little dictionary of words likely to be encountered by 
the pupils of a national school. The definitions are sometimes explanations 
likewise, and very sensible, sound, orthodox explanations they are. e under- 
stand that the author is himself a national schoolmaster, a circumstance which 
we rejoice to learn. May his likeness be propagated! We strongly recommend 
the little work. 


“ True Stories from the History of the Church,” (Haselden,) are sufficiently 
well-selected and fairly told. Has the author made up his mind that St. James 
of Jerusalem was the son of Alpheus, of which he speaks confidently? If so, 
he has solved a very difficult question. 


‘“* A Voice from the Holy Land, purporting to be the Letters of a Centurion, 
written in the Days of the Emperor Tiberius,” edited by the Rev. E. Mangin, M.A. 
(Painter,) is a sort of book which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to make 
safe and reverent. Fiction of any sort intruding into the very centre of sacred 
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history—the words, and deeds, and suffering, and resurrection of our blessed 
Lord—is too daring. In this case, the whole narrative is marked by the grossest 
impossibility. Mr. Mangin cannot have ever read his English Bible with ordi- 
nary attention. He actually represents Simon Peter before the crucifixion 
getting intimate with a Roman soldier who had not embraced Judaism !—and 
the first appearance to His apostles of the risen Lord, as taking place several 
days after that event! The whole book is absurd as well as daring. 


“ Principles of Church Arrangement,” by a member of a Diocesan Architec- 
tural;Society, (Painter,) is obviously the work of a gentleman of intelligence 
and information. There is great good sense in some parts of the pamphlet, and 
a creditably temperate tone pervades the whole. It contains much, however, 
with which we are compelled to differ. The author disparages the rule, Quod 
semper, &c., without having caught its meaning; and his remarks on the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice are rather perplexing. He tells us there is no harm in speaking 
of “a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,” “so long as we do not attempt 
putting it in practice! for unless the idea be kept in its native region of Jma- 
gination (sic) it becomes absurd.” 


We have just received the first number of a new edition of the “ Holy Bible,” 
by the Rev. T. J. Hussey, Rector of Hayes, Kent. It contains the authorized 
version, usual chronology, &c., in the first two columns; emendations, short 
notes, and the chronology of Dr. Hales in the third and fourth. We believe 
Dr. Hussey to be a gentleman of great learning, who has devoted many years 
to his present Jabour. As to his success, of course we can say nothing, so soon 
after seeing the publication; but the plan is obviously excellent; and if the 
execution shall prove proportionably good, it will be a very important one. 
The work is admirably printed. 


“The Nature and Benefits of Holy Baptism,” by the Rev. Francis Garden, 
of Trinity Church, Greenwich, (Burns,) is intended for a manual on the 
subject ; into which it enters somewhat deeply, both in its doctrinal and practical 
bearings; and, although not directly controversial, it answers many of the re- 
cently revived statements of false doctrine which have been put forth in quarters 
which we are not called upon to particularize more fully. 


“Modern Miracles condemned by Reason and Scripture,” &c. (Painter,) is 
from an author whose principles would also condemn those of Scripture. 


“The Lent Fast, with ope Prayers,” (Burns,) is-a devotional com- 
pilation, which will be found very useful for the holy season upon which we are 
entering. It is put forth in a very cheap form for distribution. 


We have to announce the appearance of a high-toned and vigorous weekly 
Newspaper, “The English Churchman ;” we find it is to be reproduced in 
monthly parts, which is a novel as well as a useful feature. 


All who know what the life of poor Scottish students often is, will read 
with great interest a memoir which has just appeared of one of the most re- 
markable men who ever enrolled himself among their number—the author of 
the well-known “ Course of Time,” (Blackwoods.) The life is written by his 
brother; and an interesting revelation indeed it presents us with, of a mighty 
mind and will struggling through unfavourable circumstances. Pollok’s life 
was not protracted long enough for the correction of crudities ; but we almost 
venture on the assertion, that, had he lived, a spirit like his would have shaken 
off Calvinism and Scotticism. 


We have surely had enough of such productions as “ Lectures on Popery,” 
by the Rev. J. Owen, (Seeley and Burnside.) A writer, who in a sermon can 
gravely descant on the Carnival as among the enormities of the Romish Church, 
is obviously not likely to treat any department of the subject reasonably or 
profitably. 
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Our readers cannot have forgotten the merits of Mr. Hawker of Mowen- 
stow’s former volume of poems. Another very pleasing little book has just 
appeared from his pen, entitled, ‘‘ Reeds Shaken by the Wind,” (Burns.) 
All its contents are beautiful ; and we are glad to see the verses reprinted,—“ It 
flowed like light from the voice of God,” &c., and freed from the blemish which 
formerly attached to them. 

We must denounce such a publication as the “ Portion of Jezreel,” (Painter.) 
Even though the character of Jezebel) be introduced, there is no excuse for the 
flagrant indecency which this book contains. 

A beautiful old legend, entitled “ St. Christopher,” has just been put forth by 
Mr. Burns. One of the cuts represents what was once in the form of a fresco 
painting, a very frequent ornament of our country churches, and doubtless will 
frequently be discovered still as we go on removing barbarous encrustations. 
The allegory is very beautiful, and the little book altogether most attractively 
got up. 

The clergy have just received a valuable present in a little compilation by 
Mr. Dodsworth, entitled “‘ The Priest’s Companion in the Visitation of the Sick,” 
(Burns, 1843.) It contains the three offices of our Church, which at different 
times are needed in connexion with that branch of pastoral duty, together with 
penitential psalms and devotions, heads of examination, &c., from Andrews, 
Taylor, Wilson, &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Haverfield has addressed a sensible letter to a lay member of 
the Church on the strict observance of the rubric now introduced into the 
Diocese of London. 

We are glad to announce that Archdeacon Manning’s sermons have come to 
a second edition, which has just appeared. 

We expect a great treat in the perusal of Mr. Newman’s “ Sermons, chiefly 
on the Theory of Religious Belief, preached before the University of Oxford,” 
(Rivingtons,) a volume which we have just received. 

The Rev. C. Wordsworth’s sermons on “Communion in Prayer,” preached 
in the chapel of Winchester, (Burns,) cannot have too wide a circulation. 
The binding is very appropriately decorated. 

We have not looked at the “ Nine Sermons preached in the Palace Chapel, 
La Valetta at Malta, &c.” by the Rev. J. W. Hatherell, D.D. (Hatchards ; 
but we have examined the two Theological essays at the end; and are com- 
pelled to say, that the first ought not, in our judgment, to have come from one 
who writes himself D.D. The author represents Noah as regenerate during his 
earthly career, and adopts the popular but surely altogether untenable inter- 
pretation of St. Paul’s language in Rom. vii. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. ] 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—Our modern architects, after twenty-five years of severe study, appear 
at length to have made some important discoveries in Pointed Architecture. I 
allude more particularly to Mr. Pugin and his Principles, &. Some, however, 
have been equally successful in discovering the pointed style to be not only not 
the perfection of styles, but also not to be essentially Christian, to the exclusion 
of any other. Your antagonists, the Cambridge Camden Society, have con- 
demned the latter position. Mr. Pugin, no doubt, has done the same. How 
far either view may be received as the true one, it is not my purpose to attempt 
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to decide ; but I would gladly avail myself of your permission, should you be 
willing to give it, to offer some remarks, which the controversy between the 
Christian Remembrancer and the Ecclesiologist has suggested. Not that I 
profess to have discovered principles which have hitherto escaped the notice of 
others ; indeed, I think it highly probable, that some of your readers will find 
in my remarks little more than what they themselves have maintained. I wish 
to show, that there is no reason whatever, why we should regard all attempts to 
“introduce entirely new styles for Church-building, with entire belief in the 
certainty of their failure,” nor “with the greatest suspicion,” but rather, 
that we should thank those architects who may be advancing the first step 
towards the introduction of a “ perfect and harmonious style, of which we now 
dream as little as the designers of the old Basilicas could fave done of Amiens 
or Westminster.” To begin, then, with the present state of Church Architec- 
ture in this country. I think it must be allowed, that since the revival of the 
pointed style, the first and last efforts have been in the main the most success- 
ful. The improvement so perceptible in works now being carried on, and in 
those which have been recently completed, no doubt, has its origin in the efforts 
that have been made to enter as much as possible into the spirit of medizval 
architecture, and to discriminate carefully between the subdivisions of the styles. 
Of late, therefore, they have not followed Gothic as a whole, as one system; 
but whenever a church is to be built, it must be in the early English, the deco- 
rated, or the perpendicular style. Other styles are sometimes adopted, and the 
Norman and semi-Norman for churches, and the Tudor, Elizabethan, and some 
later styles have been tried with considerable success for manor-houses and 
other domestic buildings. Perhaps there is no style which ever prevailed, prior 
to the commencement of the last century, that our modern architects have not 
attempted during the last twenty years. 

I perfectly agree with Mr. Petit in his remarks upon railway architecture. 
Whatever be the advantages which we at present derive from having no national 
style, the disadvantages are as great, perhaps indeed greater. On the one 
hand, it may be said with truth, that there is nothing to prejudice us in favour 
of any one style. We can readily appreciate the beauties of each in its turn, and 
are as willing to build our churches in Norman or Gothic, our public buildin 
in severe Greek or Roman, (though the latter style, for some inconceivable 
reason, has been of late less popular than others,) and our club-houses in Italian 
or Venetian. We can feel the peculiar merits of any one of these styles in a 
manner which they could not who were accustomed to regard the prevailin 
taste as alone worthy of their attention. On the other hand, it may be said, 
think with equal truth, that we are standing still, if indeed not retrograding. I 
do not suppose that any architect, professional or amateur, looks forward to a 
time when christian temples shall surpass in beauty and solidity the works of 
Littlington or Wykeham. Of buildings lately completed or still in pagrens I 
leave it to men of taste to say, whether in whole or in detail, they at all come 
near their models of the centuries which preceded the Reformation. Even if 
talent were not wanting, there are so many other obstacles in the way of our embo- 
dying in our ecclesiastical structures all, or the chief and most essential beauties 
of the pointed styles, that they cannot be used in these days without being 
forced and bent to meet our present circumstances. A man need only go to the 
nearest modern Gothic church, and he must perceive that there is some truth in 
this statement. It wants height, or length, or the roof looks like a mere covering 
to the building, instead of being an important and decorative feature in it, or 
the deficiency of funds (no uncommon case) is strikingly conspicuous in some 
portion of the building. And here I must refer your readers to an able review 
in the September number of the Christian Remembrancer. At p. 265 they will 
find the disadvantages of the pointed styles stated at length, and most satisfac- 
torily according to my judgment. No one can admire these styles more enthu- 
siastically than I do; and were I a member of the Romish communion, I should 
perhaps allow myself to indulge greater hopes of their being again restored to 
us to some extent in their ancient splendour. Protestant efforts, however, have 
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as yet failed to be entirely satisfactory, even in the best works of modern 
architects. 

But even if we must build our churches in Gothic, are we adopting the best 
means of improving the national architecture, by our slavish adherence to styles? 
The following observations will, I think, tend to prove that we are not. How 
came the pointed style into existence? As far as we know, by gradual trans- 
ition through the Norman, its predecessor. But the Norman was preceded by 
other styles, which were themselves only transitions, till we arrive at pure 
Grecian, which, as your reviewer has observed, is in itself a consistent style of 
architecture. 

But how came the Cinquecento style into England? Not by transition cer- 
tainly, nor any thing approaching to it, but by a sudden change in the mode of 
building, by a recurrence to what was then called the true principles of archi- 
tecture, as laid down by Vitruvius, whose writings were then becoming more 
generally known. The architects of those days could see neither beauty nor 
consistency in any thing that had not the tapered column, its capital and enta- 
blature. This alone was worthy of the name of architecture. Had this taste 
unfortunately prevailed at the end of the twelfth, instead of during the fif- 
teenth century, alas! we should have had no pointed architecture. According 
to Mr. Pugin, Christians would have had no architecture which they could call 
their own ; or, what is really to the point, for a perfect we should have had an 
—— style. 

or is there any thing so very improbable in the supposition, that such might 
have been the fate of pointed architecture. The style of the day, whatever that 
might happen to be, was not confined to one country only, but extended itself 
over the greater part of Europe; and the builders might have more easily de- 
tected departure from principles in their cwn style, than those who introduced 
the pagan styles did, or supposed they did, in Gothic. They might have pointed 
to a massive Norman pillar, with its capital of crumpled foliage, erected, per- 
haps, one or two generations before their own, and exclaimed, “This is not the 
true Corinthian,” and, by degrees, discover that it had neither the form nor the 
proportions of the classic order. Their attention having been called to details, 
would soon begin to dwell upon the whole structure; and in this manner the 
great revolution in architecture, which was brought about in the fifteenth, 
would have been effected in the twelfth century. 

Now, it is to this perpetual recurrence to what are termed principles, that I 
cannot but attribute many of the drawbacks to architectural improvement. A 
brief survey of the state of the art, since the period of the Reformation, will add 
further illustration to my position. In England, the Cinquecento style was 
progressing, some perhaps will say degenerating, through the reigns of Eliza- 

eth and James the First. It was forming some new features, when Inigo 
Jones appeared, and renovated it upon the principles which he had derived 
from Palladio and the Italians. Wren followed Jones too soon for any consi- 
derable departure from the ordinary features of the style to have been effected 
by those ake lived during the short interval between their respective careers. 
But Vanbrugh and others, who succeeded Wren, seem to have been quite 
willing to give the rein to their genius, and to be the designers of their works 
rather than the mere copiers from the Italians; but these, again, were not per- 
mitted to indulge their fancies long ; for Lord Burlington, himself an amateur 
and patron of architecture, at length suceeeded in driving his countrymen back 
to the Vitruvian school, there to learn fresh lessons of style and principles. 
After the death of its noble patron, architecture certainly did not flourish. Every 
thing indeed slumbered more or less during the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and Sir William Chambers appears to have been the person destined to 
awaken stone and timber, and bid them range themselves into a system, which, 
I believe, he has the reputation of introducing to this country. Like the other 
reforming architects, he found fault with all his predecessors for their departure 
from principles. His notion was that the Italians had corrupted the ancient 
orders. The old Roman buildings he took for his guide, and studied their 
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roportions with accuracy; and the present Somerset House and some other 
Puildin s were the result, and may be taken as a fair specimen of that school. 
What the dawn of the nineteenth century might have afforded us in the way of 
originality combined with talent, if ithad met with encouragement, we have not 
allowed ourselves the means of ascertaining. The revival of the pointed style 
for churches, and a new school of the then national style for other buildings, 
seems to have combined to render that happy chance hopeless. And what was 
this new school ? 

Great things, no doubt, must have been expected from one who not only 
professed to go back to principles, but whose aim it was to introduce a style 
more noble and more chaste than any which the world had seen for ages. To 
revive the true Grecian, and to adapt it to all modern purposes, was the avowed 
object of Mr. Wilkins; and short-lived as has been the existence of his school, 
yet in its time it had many admirers. But it will be sufficient to compare the 
class” of buildings which arose under his auspices with almost any which pre- 
ceded them; and it will be found that, for tameness and want of genius, they 
are surpassed by none. Their recommendations, if they have any, are merely 
negative.. Of the five architects already mentioned, Jones, Wren, Burlington, 
Chambers, and Wilkins, four were avowedly reformers. Wren appears to have 
relied upon his own powers of invention more than his illustrious predecessor 
did. 

To speak of the merits of either of these two great men in his own peculiar 
line, and of the rare talent and genius displayed in their works, would here be 
foreign to my purpose; all I wish to show is, that whatever may have been the 
good, and it is not a little, which such men have done for the nation’s architec- 
ture, still it has not been unaccompanied by harm; and if to Lord Burlington 
be conceded a portion of this praise, to him also, more especially, does the blame 
attach. His success, though not of the most happy kind, was sufficient to give 
him a reputation, which lasted even beyond his own time. His style was a 
servile imitation of the best specimens of the Vitruvian school, which he used 
much in the same way that a school-boy does his Gradus, in making verses, 
when, if he does not borrow whole lines of old hexameters from that valuable 
depository, he at least provides himself with endings. But, if such was the 

rinciple upon which Lord Burlington and his imitators constructed their 
puildings, they were men of learning, and thorough masters of the principles 
upon which they worked. But what improvement, beyond what they effected, 
was such a course to lead to? If buildings adapted to every variety of modern 
purpose were to be furnished with facades, wings, and ornamental detail, copied 
from buildings which existed centuries ago, it is not surprising that they failed 
to secure the admiration of succeeding generations. Such has been the fate of 
the works of Sir William Chambers, though not exactly from the same cause. 
And certainly, if we must fall back upon the styles of by-gone days, it is better 
to go at once to the true models, the antique. 

For we must not forget that the style of Italy, which had hitherto supplied 
our architects with ideas, was itself a mere revival; and therefore some praise 
must be conceded both to Chambers and to Wilkins, for the preference which 
they gave to the models of antiquity. But it would seem that the choicer the 
materials, the more signal has the failure been. Who will say that any one of 
these reformers was an improvement upon his predecessor? Has the Grecian 
architect established a greater reputation for himself than did the Roman? Or 
did the Roman earn more praise than the noble Italian copyist has done? 
And who will venture to dispute the superiority of the English Palladio over the 
others? Many there are, I believe, who assign to Jones a place even before 
Wren, for the exceeding beauty of his designs, some of which equal, if they do 
not surpass, those of the architects of Italy, whose style he followed. 

So much for principles; and whatever may be said in disparagement of 
horizontal architecture, revived upon the resuscitated dogmas of Vitruvius, 
more talent has been displayed by those who have had only his principles for 
their guide, than by any of the modern Greeks and Romans, the disciples of 
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Wilkins and Sir William Chambers. These gentlemen will probably be for- 
gotten, when the names of Gibbs, Hawksmoor, James, and Vanbrugh, shall 
continue to hold their place. Among those who have left the abiest con- 
tributions to their country’s architecture, I have included Jones in the number 
of the reformers; and if, in that capacity, he arrested the progress which archi- 
tecture was making in this country at the commencement of his career, the 
astonishing improvement which he effected is certain, while the probable 
advancement of architecture towards the formation of a new style is only 
problematical. No doubt it was in the main a corrupt and confused style; 
an odd jumble of Italian detail, with the scanty remains of the old Gothic. 
But it is impossible to say what this might have led to in the course of time, if 
Englishmen had not had the writings of Vitruvius to consult, and the buildings 
of Italy to imitate. It is well known, that when the new style was first 
brought into England, in the reigns of Henry the Eighth and his successor, it 
appeared in its native dress; as may be seen in the drawings or model of old 
Somerset House. It afterwards became adopted by the native architects, in 
general only partially; by some, indeed, little more than the mere decoration 
was used. Sense the progress made in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 
First is not very easy to describe in general terms, as those of your readers will 
find, who have access to Richardson’s Elizabethan Architecture. Such build- 
ings, however, as Hardwick Hall and Wallerton, prove that we had builders of 
taste and genius in those days, who might have been inadvertently sowing the 
seeds of a style to come to maturity a century afterwards, in the place of the 
Italo-English structures of Wren and his disciples. Now, it appears to me, 
that what these reformers did for horizontal, our modern architects are now 
doing for vertical or pointed architecture. But they must have more than the 
talent of Inigo Jones, to enable them to equal their models of the medizval 
styles, as he did his of the Cinquecento. We may have, perhaps, some ground 
for hoping, that more substantial and permanent success may attend the 
labours of some of them: still, however, there remain no inconsiderable diffi- 
culties to be surmounted. It is of no use to conceal from ourselves the fact, 
that the chief beauties of medizval architecture owe their origin to some of 
the peculiarities of the unreformed Church; and since it has not yet been 
deemed expedient to restore these observances, there must always be a dead 
weight upon the hands of the copyist, which he has to get rid of in the best 
way he can. In returning to former styles, if we must do so, would it not be 
better to take them up at the point where they were forsaken? 

We surely need not be ashamed of a style which left us such a model as the 
tower of Magdalene College at Oxford,—a style which would be more suited 
to the requirements of the reformed Church of England than that which for 
the last four or five years has been the favourite with church builders. Some- 
thing like what is here recommended, appears to have been done by those who 
were the first to revive the pointed style, and to which may be attributed 
their success, such as it was. But a nobler and wiser plan would be to follow 
out one of the principles laid down by Mr. Pugin, though not with precisely 
the same object :—to construct our buildings for whatever purpose they may be 
required, considering this a point of greater moment than their style ;—to have 
recourse to no make-shifts for appearance sake, concealing none of their 
peculiarities, but rather making them the vehicles of decoration. 

This, it must be confessed, is not the character of any known system except 
Gothic ; but in our endeavours after a new style, there is nothing to hinder us 
from bringing this most useful principle to our aid; a principle, to which 
pointed architecture owes many of its most characteristic beauties, and which 
may again enter into combination with other principles, to produce equally good 
results. It required centuries to mature the pointed style; the present gene- 
ration, therefore, can hardly expect to witness any great achievements in the 
infancy of one thatis entirely new. W.P.N. 
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DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER,.” 


S1r,—The subject of Dissenters’ Marriages, treated of by F. in one of your 
numbers, is one of great difficulty, and the whole results of the late changes of 
the law on this subject cannot easily be foreseen. 

They have, however, released the Church from the degradation, as your Cor- 
respondent states it, of being “an instrument for accomplishing the merely 
secular ends of the civil power,” and those who despise her and her offices will 
no longer be compelled to use them, while her own ministers and people will 
obtain a better sense of their meaning, and therefore use them with more 
devotion, from the Clergy being obliged to enforce them on their congregations. 

I must confess that I am not sorry that the late Act of Fadllensout ens thrown 
us back towards the ancient law of the Church, which made the validity of the 
marriage to depend upon the contract between the parties ; where two persons 
agree tolive together permanently, for the purposes of marriage, their union 
is not to be denounced as immoral, or confounded with promiscuous inter- 
course; though it be highly disobedient in them, and therefore sinful, to dis- 
regard the wholesome provisions made by the Church for purity of life. 

Your Correspondent F. therefore seems to be in error in studiously using 
the expression “ coming together,” with respect to parties married according 
to the Act of Parliament, and recommending a new marriage-service for their 
sakes, as if their marriage were imperfect. It might no doubt be well, that on 
conforming to the Church, their previous marriage should be blessed by the 
priest. This, however, as it seems from Van Espen, is not required by the 
Church of Rome ; and while the laws of the Church are so ill administered as 
they are at present, an unseemliness would occur when a void marriage, pre- 
viously contracted, is detected, by the banns being forbidden; which, under 
existing circumstances, could not easily be punished or dissolved. 

As to marriages before the registrar, between persons who are members of 
the Church, it will be time enough to think of preventing or punishing them 
when discipline shall have been restored to us. 

The question of divorce is a much more difficult one than that of marriage. 
both because public morality is more affected by it, and it is less easy to extri- 
cate from the confusion into which our lamentable schisms have thrown it. 
The present system, which carries all divorces through the courts of the Church 
of England, is defective in principle, inasmuch as those who are not members 
of her ought to have no locus standi in them. For such persons, obstinately 
persevering in their heresy or schism, the courts ought to have nothing but 
excommunication ; and surely suits “ before the Church,” between “them that 
are without,” would have seemed strange to the apostles. 

If, however, we give up the jurisdiction which our courts exercise over 
dissenters’ marriages, to whom shall we give it? to each sect for itself, or to some 
state court, which shall have a general jurisdiction? On the first alternative 
it will be necessary to have some court of appeal, to prevent the different sects 
from relaxing the law in all manner of ways most ruinous to morality ; this 
appeal can hardly be to the Court of Arches; and if not, this case resolves 
itself into the second. There will then be great likelihood of this court draw- 
ing to itself the matrimonial suits of the Church also ; as it would probably be 
more expeditious and cheaper than the ecclesiastical courts. And now that 
criminal proceedings for adultery are rarely taken, it will probably administer 
the whole law on the subject ; and the jurisdiction of the Church will be effec- 
tually destroyed, whether this lay court have an appeal to it from her courts 
or not. 

I hope your readers will give their thoughts on this subject, and that it will 
meet with the attention which its difficulties deserve, before any legislation 
takes place. The threatened bill to “ Improve the Jurisdiction of the Eccle- 
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siastical Courts,” which many persons suppose is intended to destroy all relics 
of Church discipline over laymen, and to make jobs for Doctors’ Commons, 
may probably touch it and other kindred subjects indirectly ; and if we prefer 
peace between Church and State to principle, or are ignorant what true prin- 
ciple is, we can hardly fail to incur loss to our Church, and shall prepare bad 
measures which will lead to worse. 

If I shall succeed in drawing out any information, your readers, as well as 


yourself, will forgive me for occupying so much of your space. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


[We agree with most of our Correspondent’s principles, and should be dis- 
posed, like him, to welcome the recent Marriage Act as an emancipation, 
rather than an injury, to the Church, were we quite sure that the Clergy are now 
free to refuse the Prayer-book Office for Matrimony to persons over whom it is 
but profaned by being employed. We understand that high legal authorities 
have been consulted on this point, and that their opinions have been found 
adverse. Still we think our Correspondent’s view a very important one for the 
Clergy to take into consideration, and we should be glad to see the question 
of its legality really tried. } 
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giate School. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
| Morgan, J., Vic. of Cooston. 


Fullerton, W., Rec. of Edlington. 
Greaves, A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Hayton, J., P. C. of Ryhope. 
Jarratt, R., Vic. of Wellington. 
Lloyd, G., Reo, of Christleton. 


Natt, J., Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, London. 


Ord, 


Usborne, J., Rec. of Augmering. 


J., at Langton Hall. 


Val, 
Marquis of Westminster 330 
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Pop. 
737 
116 1554 


280 648 


2968 
150 {e407 


2204 


94 £4762 
94 1 793 
3515 


(Vice-Principal of Chest. Dio. 
‘\. Training School. 
Principal of Sheffield Colle- 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Extract of the Bishop of Nova Scotia’s 
Journal, dated Halifax, 21st Dec. 1842. 


“ In the course of the year 1842, I have 
been enabled, by the goodness of God, to 
consecra‘e seven churches or chapels, and 
seven burial grounds; to have 27 con- 
firmations, at which 836 persons were 
confirmed; to hold two ordinations, at 
which two deacons and two priests were 
admitted to their respective orders; to 
deliver 68 sermons and addresses, at 
which more than 8000 different hearers 
were present. In accomplishing this, 1436 
miles were travelled. Although this falls 
far short of the wants of this diocese, and 
therefore of my earnest wishes, I desire 
to be duly thankful that I have been 
permitted to accomplish even this. My 
anxiety for the accomplishment of the 
benevolent intention of erecting a new 
See for New Brunswick, increases with 
my growing consciousness that more 
labour is required than any {individual 
can perform. It is also increased by a 
conviction that the circumstances of the 
times are peculiarly calculated to insure, 
with the Divine blessing, the full benefit 
of such creation. The holy influence of 
the principles of the Church, of her 


evangelical doctrine, and Apostolic order, 
is more evident than it was only a few 
years ago,and thus the greatest encourage- 
ment is offered for perseverance in all 
those exertions which may be necessary 
for the accomplishment of so important 
and so happy a work. 

“The calls for the continued aid of the 
Society are not likely to be diminished 
in the ensuing year. Churches and 
parsonages are in progress, which are 
beyond the means of the people, who 
engage in the holy undertakings; new 
and urgent appeals are constantly com- 
ing in from destitute but growing settle- 
ments, where the need of the Church’s 
teaching is becoming more urgent, and 
where happily that necessity is, as it 
ought to be, more strongly felt. May 
such fecling pervade every portion of 
these colonies; may the people be led 
every day to realize more effectually 
their own responsibilities in this matter ; 
and may the Society be strengthened 
more and more continually, for the ex- 
tension of their benevolent assistance to 
every portion of the Colonial Church, 
where it is required, and, humanly 
speaking, is merited; and to God be all 
the glory and the praise !” 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


THE monthly meeting of the General 
Committee took place on the 8th instant, 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
president in the chair. A large number 
of very urgent applications for assistance 
in building, fitting up, and enlarging 
school-rooms, came under considera- 
tion, and the following grants were 
agreed to:—East Winch, 25/.; Belton, 
251.; Sandford, 25/.; Greenham, 20. ; 
Derry-Hill, Calne, 30/.; Bilston, 502. ; 
Broadwinsor, 60/.; Lovington, 351. ; 
Westerleigh, 20/.; Miserden, 5/. ; Crook- 
ham, 252. ; Oughtibridge, 15/.; Bishford, 
5l.; Birkenhead, 502; Thame, 102. ; 
Idle, 252; Chester, St. Mary, for an In- 
fant School, 107, and fora Girls’ School, 
121.; Bures, 30/.; Coates, 202; Has- 
lington, 15/.; Newport, (Salop) 80/.; 
and Membury, 157. 

In several of the above cases grants 
had been previously voted ; but the diffi- 
culties with which the promoters of the 
undertaking had to contend, rendered 
further aid indispensable. 


Encouragement was also given to the 
Rev. A. Hulton, and the Rev. J. Hand- 
forth, to open for daily instruction two 
large school-rooms at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, which had hitherto been used 
only upon Sundays. The Rev. J. Sin- 
clair gave notice, that having been ap- 
pointed to a laborious pastoral charge, 
he would be under the necessity of re- 
signing his appointment as Secretary. 

His Grace the president expressed in 
strong terms his regret that the Society 
were about to lose Mr. Sinclair’s ser- 
vices; and it was resolved that a sub- 
committee should make inquiries and 
examine testimonials, with the view of 
recommending the most efficient candi- 
date for the office. Applications for 
organizing masters were received from 
the Ripon and the Essex Boards of 
Education. The Secretary reported that 
the Rev. H. Hopwood, by direction of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, had commenced 
a tour of inspection in that diocese. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


** ADDOLORATAS IN YOUGHAL.— The 
Waterford Chronicle of last Saturday 
states, that more than one case, re- 
sembling those of the Tyrol, was sup- 
posed to have occurred in the Magdalen 
asylum of this town. The Waterford 
Chronicle is inaccurate in some par- 
ticulars, but is perfectly right in ex- 
pressing his disbelief of the whole story. 
We had intended to observe a strict 
silence on the subject, to avoid scandal ; 
but, as the matter has thus been brought 
before the world, we think it right, after 
personal examination, to say that, so far 
as an unauthorized examination can 
have any validity, there is little doubt 
that the director of the asylum has al- 
lowed his unsuspecting piety to be im- 
posed on by a gang of wretches, who, if 
they had their deserts, would indeed 
bear on their persons the bloody stigmata 
—of cart-whips, as a fit punishment for 
their blasphemous and diabolical im- 
pieties. We give this, of course, as 
nothing more than the personal convic- 
tion of an individual, founded on his 
own use of his own eye-sight, and with- 
out wishing for a moment to prejudge 
the judgment of better qualified per- 
sons. We are glad to learn that the 
exhibition, which was beginning to ex- 
cite a good deal of local curiosity, has 
been closed, by the prompt interference 
of the Ordinary, on the representation of 
some of the neighbouring clergy.”— 
Ed. Tablet, who has been lately in 
Waterford. 





Lonpvon.—St. Marylebone.—The fol- 
lowing notice has been circulated among 
the parishioners of All Souls District, by 
the Rector, the Dean of Chichester :— 

“¢ It is proposed to deliver courses of 
Catechetical Instruction in this church ; 
and all Parents, God-Parents, Guardians 
of Youth, Masters, Mistresses, and 
Teachers, are requested to give fin, on 
any day of the present week, before or 
after Morning or Evening Prayers, or 
between the hours of 10 and 12, the 
names of any such Children, God-chil- 
dren, Apprentices, Servants, and Schol- 
ars, as may be desirous of attending, in 
order that steps may be taken to arrange 
them in classes according to their re- 
spective ages, and proficiency in know- 
ledge. (Further particulars respecting 


the days and hours will be given here- 
after.) 

“*A course of Catechetical Instruc- 
tion, preparatory to Confirmation, will 
be given every Tuesday evening, at half- 





past 6 o’clock, and all persons of the 
full age of sixteen, who desire to offer 
themselves as candidates for admission 
to that Rite, (to be administered by the 
Lord Bishop of London, in the course of 
the ensuing summer, ) are requested also 
to give in their names, in the course of 
the present week.’ 

“ We trust this example will speedily be 
followed in other quarters. If there are 
any who hesitate upon the subject, we 
earnestly recommend to them a perusal 
of Mr. Ley’s ‘ Documents and Authori- 
ties on Public Catechising,’ an enlarge- 
ment of a Series of Papers which origi- 
nally appeared in Mr. Maurice’s ‘ Edu- 
cational Magazine.’ Bishop Short well 
observes, ‘The neglect of the Church 
Catechism has done more to undermine 
the true principles of our Church, than 
any other one thing. While we teach 
by a formulary, we teach systematically ; 
without one, each man may teach what is 
right in his own eyes, and not the doctrines 
of the Church.” —English Churchman. 





ABERAYRON (ABERYSTWITH) NEw 
Cuurcu. — This church, which was 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, has been 
built about seven years; but in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding in the 
arrangements as to the raising of the 
required endowment, the late Bishop of 
St. David’s would not consecrate the 
church. It was opened in the summer 
of 1836, and divine service carried on 
there every Sunday evening till the 
autumn of 1838, when it was all at once 
relinquished. However, in February, 
1839, the Rev. J. D Jones kindly offici- 
ated gratuitously till December, 1839, 
when it pleased the great Head of the 
Church to remove him from the Church 
below. Since that period the inhabitants 
(the English in particular) have had no 
regular stated service; and it is very 
grievous to them and a sore trial, to be- 
hold no less than three conventicles in 
the town, besides others in the parishes 
of Henfynyw and Llanddewi, while they 
themselves are without the means of 
grace. The parish churches are situated 
two miles from this town, and there only 
Welsh service is celebrated ; but now, (as 
the advertisement in the January 
Number of the “ Christian Remem- 
brancer” informed its readers,) an en- 
deavour is making to obtain the sum of 
1000/. for the purpose of endowing this 
much-wanted Church, and by this means 
obtaining the services of a zealous and 
orthodox clergyman for this much- 
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neglected and destitute place. It is 
hoped that English Christians will com- 
miserate this very distressing case, and 
bestow their mite on the Aberayron 
Church Endowment Fund, It may be 
right to state that the nomination to the 
curacy rests either with the Bishop of 
St. David’s or with the patrons of the 
living of Henfynyw, the Dean and 
Chapter of St. David’s.—( Communicated 
by the Secretary to the Fund.) 





EcciestastTicAL Commission Doines 
—Curist Cuurcn, Betrast.—* We 
have lately noticed the dilapidated state 
in which the Cathedral Church, in Lis- 
burn, has long been allowed to remain, 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 
and we find they have paid equally little 
regard to the petition presented by the 
congregation of Christ Church, in this 
town, and to various memorials of the 
incumbent, in which were set forth the 
necessity of internal repairs. After the 
minister had applied for several years in 
vain, a meeting of the congregation was 
held last year, when a memorial signed 
by agreat number of the congregation 
was forwarded, but without effect. An 
application made this year has also been 
rejected. Taking both these local cases 
into consideration, it may well be in- 
quired, whether the expenses of the 
Commissioners be not too great, and 
whether salaries of 1000/. per annum 
each, to several of the Commissioners, 
be not too large a drain on the funds, 
when the Cathedral of the diocese, and 
Christ Church, which contains the 
largest congregation in the diocese, are 
left in a state of disreputable neglect,”— 
Church Intelligencer. 


RELIGIOUs AGITATION AND SyMPA- 
THETIC FEeELINGs.—“ In reference to 
the Birmingham Anniversary Meeting of 
the Pastoral Aid Society, just held, The 
Birmingham Advertiser says:—‘ It has 
been our practice to attend the meetings 
of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, but 
never, on any former occasion, do we 
call to mind such a fervid display of 
eloquence, zeal, and abounding interest, 
as were displayed at the anniversary 
meeting on Monday evening. There were 
nearly two thousand persons present, of 
great respectability, who evidently most 
warmly participated in the sympathetic 
feelings such a scene was so well calcu- 
lated to excite—and upwards of four 
hours and a half occupied by this ‘la- 
bour of love, this * religious agita- 


tion,’ in behalf of our Church, appeared 
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but to increase, and fix the eager atten- 
tion, and elicit the unanimous approval 
of such a numerous assemblage.” — 
Church Intelligencer. 

“ We understand that in consequence 
of recent events, to which allusion is un- 
necessary, the Bishop of Madras has 
resolved in future to withhold his license 
from the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, there being no 
guarantee in the constitution of the 
Society, as explained and acted upon by 
the governing body, that his license will 
be respected in his own diocese.”— 
English Churchman. 





“The late case of the Attorney-General 
and Cumming, decided only last week by 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor Wigram, affords an 
instructive example of the defenceless 
state of the heads of the Church in 
England, and of the natural results of 
popular elections of clergymen. In the 
year 1682, the vicarage of Chudleigh, in 
Devonshire, was invested in certain 
trustees, who were to summon the 
parishioners of Chudleigh, having an 
estate of freehold of not less than twenty 
years, to elect their vicar, whenever the 
benefice should be vacant, and were to 
confirm the election of the bishop 
nominated by the major part of the 
voters, and present him to the minister 
for induction. The original trustees 
were never to be more than nine, or less 
than five. Twice, however, had they 
been permitted to die off to a number 
less than five. However, in 1838, the 
six trustees then in being conveyed the 
advowson to nine others, and among 
these was Sir L. Palk. In 1841, the 
vicarage fell vacant, the electors were 
summoned, legally, according to the 
Vice-Chancellor, and the election took 
place on the 21st and 22d of January: 
Two candidates presented themselves, 
Mr. Palk and Mr.Cumming. How was 
the election conducted? Mr. Wigram 
stated, and his statement was not de- 
nied, ‘ that, though he would not charge 
corruption, the election was unseemly, 
disorderly, and such as ought not to 
have taken place, held as it was for such 
a purpose. The evidence of the waiter 
at the Clifford Arms was, that, previous- 
ly to the election, certain persons, calling 
themselves Mr. Palk’s committee, sat 
there; and that during the election, they 
informed the witness that the voters 
might have what they liked, such as 
grog, ale, biscuits, sandwiches, and such 
like; and that Mr. Scott was the person 
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to whom they were to be charged. A 
dinner for fifty was supplied, and tea 
and coffee afterwards; and witness be- 
lieved that bill would ultimately be paid 
by Mr. Palk.’? Such seems to have been 
the election in which, by bringing up 
distant voters, Mr. Palk gained a ma- 
jority over his opponent. On the second 
day of the election, Sir Lawrence Palk, 
for the first time, signed the deed of 
trust; and after the close of the poll, 
one of the trustees refused to sign the 
document of the election, and entered 
his protest against it. Shortly after, the 
other trustees present Mr. Palk tu the 
bishop of Exeter, who having heard 
somewhat of the election, after stating 
that he had no personal objection to the 
thus elected vicar, distinctly refused to 
induct him, unless compelled. The 
newly-elected vicar soon proceeded to 
force the bishop to induct him; and the 
Vice-Chancellor having decided that 
‘ the trustees were sufficient—the elec- 
tion not affected by anything extraneous to 
the poll; and the presentation sufficient 
as regarded both the parish and the 
bishop,’ Mr. Palk’s diocesan is compelled 
by law to induct him—elected, as he 
firmly believes, by improper means—or 
rather prevented from inducting any 
other clerk to the vicarage. 

“* Has the diocesan adequate protec- 
tion from the law? It is not denied that 
the scene stated by the witness occurred 
at the Clifford Arms. Conscientiously 
deéming such an occurrence as un- 
seemly, if not simoniacal, the diocesan 
refuses to induct, and the court of chan- 
cery, a temporal judge in a temporal 
court, maintains that nothing is material 
to the election of a Christian minister, 
save the number of legal votes, con- 
demns the bishop in his own costs, and 
forbids his exercise of his right of in- 
duction. Doubtless the advocate for the 
vicar elect deemed it a very jocose say- 
ing, to tell the judge that, ‘had the 
right rev. prelate been a member of the 
house of commons he might, consistently 
with his parliamentary habits, have en- 
deavoured to establish such a case as 
that of treating.” A pleasant truth for- 
sooth, that, to use the words of the 
judge, ‘ matters extraneous to the poll 
affect an election for a senator, but not 
for a Christian minister.’ 

“ As to the proceedings at the elec- 
tion, we are far from being astonished at 
them. We have had too much experi- 
ence of these scenes, of the canvassing, 
writing, placarding, hunting out and 
fetching up of voters, of the newspaper 
attacks, and regular election squibs, with 


which the ‘election of clergymen have 
been conducted, to be surprised at the 
injudicious proceedings of the supporters 
of the vicar elect of Chudleigh ; but we 
must express our horror at the prospect 
of the Rev. Mr. Palk freely, and without 
a doubt, swearing that no simony has 
been committed by him, or any one else 
on his behalf, in the procuring of his 
election ; when he must feel assured that 
the treating at the Clifford Arms—un- 
sanctioned by him we freely admit— 
unknown to him at the time, as he says 
and ‘ Brutus is an honourable man,’ and 
the breakfast yet to be paid for by some 
supporter of his own—were among, if not 
the main causes of his election to the 
vicarage of Chudleigh. 

‘** *No,’ he will say, ‘ nothing is now 
simony but such as is to be construed 
within the act of Elizabeth.’ Was, then, 
that act of Elizabeth privative of the 
jurisdiction of the Church, or accumu- 
lative? The reservation of the right of 
the ecclesiastical courts in the ninth 
clause, supports the latter view. ‘ It 
appertains to the spiritual courts to 
determine simony, and not to this Court 
of Common Pleas, said the judges, 
in the case of Baker and Rogers, ten 
years after the act of Elizabeth 
passed. ‘It leaves the church all the 
authority she had before,’ says arch- 
bishop Wake. ‘ This act,’ said Stil- 
lingfleet, ‘did not abrogate the ecclesi- 
astical laws as to simony; it only enacted 
some particular penalties on some more 
remarkable simoniacal contracts as to 
benefices and orders, but never once 
went about to repeal any ecclesiastical 
law as to simony, or to determine the 
nature and bounds of it.’ That the 
Church held such elections as that at 
Chudleigh simoniacal, we presume the 
vicar elect will hardly dispute ; that the 
act of Elizabeth is no shield against such 
acts, the concurrent opinions of those 
prelates and dignitaries of our Church 
who have made her laws their study, and 
of those judges who have been called 
upon to decide cases under the statute, 
sufficiently prove. 

** Let no one delude himself that the 
act of Elizabeth created a new crime to 
the abolition of the old; it did but create 
a new penalty, and a readier means of 
punishment for a portion of the old 
offence.”’— English Churchman. 

Sees or St. ASAPH AND BANGOR,— 
The following ro against the pro- 
posed union of these ancient dioceses 


was agreed upon by the Archdeacon 
andClergy of the archdeaconry of Craven, 
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in the diocese of Ripon, at a meeting 

held at Leeds, on the 22d of February. 

Parliamentary petitions are not matters 

of criticism, but we are glad that the 

impression adopted at Leeds does not, as 

too many have done, weaken the im- 

pression they may produce, by intro- 

ducing topics not immediately connected 
with the question in hand. 
PETITION. 

“To the right honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal (or the 
honourable the Commons) of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in parliament assem- 
bled. 

“The humble petition of the Arch- 
deacon aud Clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Craven, in the diocese of Ripon, 

“‘Sheweth,—That your petitioners ear- 
nestly deprecate the intended union of 
the ancient sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, 
under the provisions of an act of parlia- 
ment, passed in the 6th & 7th years of 
his late Majesty King William IV., ‘ In- 
tituled an Act for carrying into effect 
the Reports of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider the state of the Esta- 
blished Church in England and Wales, 
with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties, 
Revenues, and Patronage.’ 

“ Knowing the remote antiquity of the 
sees proposed to be consolidated, that they 
have existed for more than thirteen hun- 
dred years, and during that period have 
been associated with many of the most me- 
morable events of our ecclesiastical and 
civil history ; that they are dioceses, more- 
over, which from their foundation have 
been adorned by bishops not less eminent 
for sanctity than zeal for theCatholic faith; 
your petitioners cannot but view with un- 
mitigated sorrow, any plan, however well 
intrutioned, the adoption of which would 
annihilate one or other of episcopal sees 
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so long distinguished by the learning 
and piety of the prelates who have filled 
them, and so justly dear to the best 
sympathies of English churchmen. 

“ But these emotions of unfeigned sor- 
row give place to others of most serious 
alarm, when your petitioners advert to 
the obviously injurious operation of the 
proposed union towards the Church in 
North Wales. The unmanageable ex- 
tent of diocese, comprising no less than 
six counties and above three thousand 
square miles, which would thereby be 
left to the superintendence of a single 
bishop, combined with impediments to 
communication peculiar to the Princi- 
pality,—an increasing population, and 
the prevalence of dissent,could not fail,— 
your petitioners humbly submit, to pro- 
duce results sadly fatal to the interests of 
true religion and virtue in that locality. 

* Norcan your petitioners, consistently 
with the solemn responsibility which 
attaches to them as ministers of Christ, 
refrain respectfully expressing their ap- 
prehension at the principle on which the 
contemplated measure is founded, inas- 
much as they conceive that it can in no 
case be carried into effect without en- 
dangering the wellbeing of the Church. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, deeply 
poy age with the fears and anxieties 
of their Welsh brethren, humbly pray 
your right honourable House to take such 
measures, as to your wisdom shall seem 
fit, for preventing the consolidation of 
the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, and 
particularly for procuring the repeal of 
so much of the Act of 6th & 7th years of 
the reign of his late Majesty King 
William IV. c. 77, as provides for the 
union of these ancient dioceses. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray,” 
&e. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several communications referring to our recent articles on Wesleyan 
Methodism ; and, we may say it without affectation, all applauding our labours, and all bearing 
ample testimony to the truth of the facts which we have produced. We may take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the substance of them will appear in the form of a Tract, for general 
distribution, according to a generally-expressed wish. One of our correspondents, now “ a Catho- 
lic Priest, but formerly a member of the Wesleyan body,” will perhaps be good enough to com- 


municate his name to us confidentially. 


, Were we to adopt the Rev. C. W. B.’s suggestion, we should have to pay advertisement duty 
for every announcement, according to the terms of the stamp act; otherwise we should gladly 


avail ourselves of the hint. 


We have complied with as much of Clericus’s request as we possibly could. 
C.A. We have not hitherto considered poetical articles suited to our plan. 





